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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


The ‘‘ pitch” of a London crossing-sweeper in a fashionable 
neighbourhood is advertised for sale. The owner has been 
in possession for fourteen years, and only requires £100 
for the goodwill. This scems a very moderate investment 
by which to secure a livelihood, nor is the nature of the 
occupation exacting. The much desired forty-cight hours 
a week, if judiciously selected, would probably be ample. 
There is no preparatory ‘‘exam,” nor any knowledge of 
the dead languages required. An acquaintance with 
Continental tongues might be of some advantage, though 
the chance of getting anything out of a French or a 
German passenger would be exceedingly small. A slight 
command of slang would, on the other hand, be essential, 
if only for defensive purposes and repartee, The chief 
requisites for the situation (as we have gathered from 
observation) are a calm and gentlemanly deportment, a 
conciliatory but far from fulsome smile, a gracious accept- 
ance of the smallest contribution (though with a slight 
facial expression of astonishment at its inappropriateness 
to the apparent rank of the donor), an acknowledgment in 
full of a more generous offering, perfect cleanliness, and (if 
the ‘‘ piteh” admits of it, as, for example, the immediate 
neighbourhood of a square-garden) a couple of cats. 
Kindness to animals is very profitable in this profession, 
especially about 2.30, when benevolent passengers have 
just had their lunch. The hand should never be extended 
at the approach of a likely looking pedestrian ; both hands 
should be so applied to business as to give the impression of 
unceasing toil, while the eye makes its respectful appeal. 
Iiven should nothing be given, no ejaculation, far less 
execration, should be uttered till the passer-by is weli out 
of hearing; nothing is more common than the sudden 
awakening of conscience when an opportunity of bene- 
volence has been neglected, and the monstrous reflection 
that one has ‘‘ nothing but silver” gives way to a nobler 
feeling. 


In the City, no doubt, a very different course of conduct 
may be necessary, and these delicate and diplomatic 
observances be out of place; but the case in question 
obviously appeals to persons who have failed in other 
professions, and yet acquired their refinements. To men 
of letters it should offer peculiar attractions; for how 
often haye we read in fiction of immense fortunes having 
been made in this humble calling! Thackeray describes 
a crossing-sweeper—at the head, however, of his pro- 
fession, for he had the crossing at the Bank—who was a 
country gentleman after office hours; and another novelist 
tells us of one who, after his daily task was done, exchanged 
one kind of broom for another and went home in his carriage. 
There is even a more or less well-authenticated tale of a 
crossing-sweeper who repaid a constant patron for his 
pennies by lending him £5000 to get him out of a com- 
mercial difficulty, A certain popular writer has, moreover, 
absolutely recommended literary gentlemen to exchange 
their calling for this more profitable pursuit. ‘ If I had to 
begin life again,” he says (though I think it must have 
been in a moment of irritation; publishers are so trying), 
‘‘T protest I would choose crossing-sweeping rather than 
literature.” 


‘‘ How very little use,” say simple folks, concerning 
giving advice, ‘‘ there is in speaking to people!” and the 
sune may be said as regards writing to them. Some 
journalists, indeed, seem to haye a different experience, 
for one continually sees in the Bullock Smithy Intelligencer, 
and similar influential papers, observations to a contrary 
effect: ‘* We are glad to see that the Government have 
taken to heart the advice we gave them last week’’; 
or, ‘‘ Following the line of conduct consistently recom- 
mended by us, the German Chancellor has at last,” ete. 
But I don’t find people in general so amenable. Years 
ago I ventured to suggest to eminent firms that, not- 
withstanding their world-wide fame, it would be a con- 
venience if they would advertise their addresses, and 
not merely ‘‘London.” The hint has not been taken, 
A literary person writes to me from the country with a 
natural indignation because he couldn't find a publisher—- 
not for the usual reason, but simply because the firm had 
contented itself with stating that it was situated in the 
Metropolis, ‘' How the deuce should J know, and” (what 
was more important) ‘‘ how should the cabman who drove 
me from Euston know, where this idiot lived?” The 
appellation seems too forcible for the offence, but this 
custom of giving an insufficient address common to many 
firms who plume themselves on their ‘‘ recognised position” 
is certainly a very inconvenient form of egotism. 


From the Critie we learn that American authors prefer 
to make their home in England, because their social posi- 
tion here is so much better than in their own coyntry : 
‘There may be towns in the United States besides 
Cambridge where personal worth counts for something, 
but they are few and far between; money is the god of 
America’s idolatry, and that is why professional people 
find being abroad so much more attractive than at home.” 
This is strange news as regards men of letters, when we 
remember the incense that is offered to literature in the 
United States; but,perhaps it is only to be found in the 
newspapers. In Eng'‘and the social position of authors is 
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much what it is in other professions—namely, in proportion 
to their reputation. It is easier, however, for an author 
when he has succeeded to become more celebrated than 
for members of any other calling, because their success 
may be only known to their own profession, while his 
is acknowledged by a world of readers. On the other 
hand, the struggling author is thought less of than the 
briefless barrister, because his profession is hardly a 
recognised one. In the country, indeed, he is apt 
either to be looked upon askance as scarcely respect- 
able, or with the undesirable indulgence that is extended 
by North American Indians to lunatics. The American 
author writes that in England he—is ‘‘sought for his 
own sake and for what he has accomplished; and not 
for what he has earned,” whereas at home his publisher 
holds a better social position because he can entertain more 
lavishly—‘‘ not that there is any objection to publishers,” 
he naively adds, ‘‘ but I like a country where there is no 
objection to authors.” This certainly seems curious, 

Another writer in the Critic offers some very sensible 
remarks about the popularity of decadent novels. ‘* Why,” 
he asks, ‘‘may a novel that is thoroughly tainted, and 
whose results tend to the bad, have a sale which tempts 
both author and publisher to produce another of the same 
type? Our great reading public is a sound-minded one, 
but our small intellectual and social classes like caviare. 
Worse still, there are many book-wearied critics who can 
be won by a new style or a new theme to praise a book 
which, in their own hearts, they know to be unhealthy.” 
i am afraid that it is not that the critics of this class are 
‘* book-wearied””’ so much as ‘‘ tainted,” like the authors 
themselves : they simply praise what is corrupt because they 
like it, As, however, they slur over the immoral qualities, 
they lift the book into vogue, and it gets into houses under 
false pretences; once there, if not immediately thrown 
into the fire, it is read, and produces a taste for more offal 
of the same kind. Punitive measures can only be taken 
against such works in serial when the good taste and 
‘‘common-sense of most’’ is evidenced by the withdrawal 
of their subscriptions from the peccant periodical. This 
has happened in England to such good purpose that 
an author who has sinned in this way can, I am told, 
no longer hope to obtuin admission to any respectable 
magazine, Nay, what is rather humorous, works by the 
most respectable authors are now as carefully investigated 
by editors as though they were Custom House officers in 
search of smuggled goods, and things hitherto not considered 
contraband are ruthlessly excluded. 


Some persons are always complaining that things are 
brought up against them which happened so long ago that 
they ought to be forgotten. There should certainly be a 
statute of limitations as regards this matter. Conceive the 
feelings of the adult if accused of things he has done as a 
schoolboy! ‘*‘ Who ”’—though he might have cleverly done 
so at the time of the offence—‘‘ would escape whipping ?”’ 
Yet it now appears that it is possible to infringe the law 
before we are out of long clothes—when, in fact, we are too 
young to be ‘‘run in,” but must needs be carried. An 
infant in arms, aged fifteen months, described as “‘ of no 
home and of no occupation,” has been charged with being 
‘‘found wandering and not under proper guardianship.” 
Who can hope for ‘‘ the record of a blameless life’? when it 
may begin without our being even aware of it in this way ? 
Infants seem to be hardly treated just now : one was buried 
from a workhouse the other day by its supposed parents 
which belonged to another couple, and vice-versd. To be 
changed at birth, to judge from the records of it in fiction, is 
common, but this post-mortem alteration is comparatively 
rare, 


It is whispered that it is under the consideration of the 
authorities whether inspectors should not be given power 
to visit all clubs at all hours. This would flutter the 
doves of some aristocratic pigeon-houses considerably, and 
let us hope it is not true. The idea has arisen from the 
difficulty of putting a stop to the low class of clubs whose 
raison d’étre is gambling. Among the other objections to 
them—which, one would think, would rather lead to virtue’s 
side as being prohibitive—is the monstrous sums they 
charge for the use of cards. It is curious that a century 
ago this was the case in private houses. It is generally 
supposed that hospitality was more largely extended in old 
times, and, indeed, was their supreme virtue, whereas it 
would now be thought the extremity of meanness for a host 
to charge his guests with any such payment. In the Times 
of March 22, 1796, we read: ‘‘ The Tabbies of Bath are in 
a state of insurrection, in consequence of an example by 
Lady Elcho, who neither visits nor receives company that 
pay for cards. This laudable reformation is adopted so 
generally that many of the Dowagers who have so long 
fed on card-money are turning their thoughts to some 
more creditable means of earning their livelihood.” A 
hope is expressed that the ladies in London will follow the 
examples of those of Bath and ‘“ exclude the odious and 
pitiful custom. We are afraid that many a party is formed 
rather to derive benefit from the sale of cards than for the 
sake of hospitality.” 


We have had no real good fogs this year in London— 
champion fogs that overspread the whole town as with a 
garment—but here and there have been some good local 








pea-soup specimens. Such have been likened to cotton- 
wool; but anything being wrapped in that gives one an 
idea at least of safety, which is far from being associated 
with London fogs. In a very thick one in Marylebonc 
the other day, a young gentleman was robbed of his purso 
by a rough, who bade him, with awful swear-words, 
beware how he gave the alarm when he should be let 
go. ‘You little know who may be near you,” meaning 
to imply that there was a gang of his confederates in 
close attendance. This dramatic position has been antici- 
pated in ‘* Woodstock,’’ where Markham Everard, in the 
long gallery, is admonished by his unseen adversaries : 
‘*Cold steel is'‘yet around you.” The rough was probably 
unconscious of plagiarism, and certainly that he was 
telling the exact truth, for the words, ‘‘ You little know 
who may be near you,” had hardly escaped his lips when 
out from the cotton-wool atmosphere appeared a police- 
man, who instantly took him into custody. 


Notwithstanding the many notices and remarks upon 
the latest exhibition of fans in London, which probably 
exceeded all its predecessors for variety and beauty, not a 
word was said upon the inappropriateness which must 
often have belonged to their use, They have so fallen out 
of fashion as regards their appearance in the daytime that 
we do not recognise the fact that they were at one time as 
common adjuncts to ladies’ apparel as are now their gloves. 
A contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine for May 1753 
states: ‘‘ The twelve designs upon as many fans, held up 
before as many pretty faces, at a late celebration of the 
Communion in a Metropolitan church, were as follows: 
1, Darby and Joan; 2, Harlequin and Columbine; 3, the 
Prodigal Son, copied from ‘ The Rake’s Progress’; 4, a 
novel Dance, with Band of Music; 5, the Taking of 
Portobello ; 6, the Selemnities of a Filiation ; 7, Joseph and 
his Mistress ; 8, the Humours of Change Alley ; 9, Silenus ; 
10, the first Interview between Isaac and Rebecca; 11, the 
Judgment of Paris; and 12, Vauxhall Gardens.” 


Mr. Edgar Poe, by reason of his habit of telling 
’orrible tales, bore the title of ‘‘The Literary Ghoul.” 
In these days writers have given up the gruesome subjects 
in which he occasionally rejoiced (if one can use such 
a term), but they manage to make their readers equally 
miserable in another way. They go to work much after 
the fashion of Vrench heroes who end their days by 
charcoal fumes: they carefully exclude from their stories 
the sunshine and fresh air; they exclude every ray of 
humour, fill up all the chinks with poverty and dis- 
appointment, and keep a catastrophe up the chimney in 
case the least good fortune should happen to any of thei1 
dramatis persone. They form a sort of Literary Under- 
takers’ Society, with mutes supplied at the shortest notice, 
and a catafalque while you wait; and their attire, even in 
the most genial weather, is a wet blanket. It is a pity, 
beceuse some of them eould do so much better, and 
present to us, if they would, Nature in the smiling 
morn, or at sunny noontide, and not in the evening 
with the fog falling and the promise (always fulfilled) of 
a wet night. 


Mrs. Woods, a writer of great dramatic force, and very 
observant of human nature, is one of the greatest offenders 
in this way. Iler ‘ Village Tragedy” was too sad for 
tender-hearted folks to finish, and her latest book is like 
unto it, both as regards its power and its melancholy. The 
very title, ‘‘ Weeping Terry,” is depressing; and even for 
the other story that is bound up with it, she has been 
unable to hit on anything very cheerful: it is ‘‘ Prison 
Bars.” If Mr. George Gissing and she were to meet 
at some entertainment (a funeral most probably) what 
sympathetic tears they would shed together! ‘* Weeping 
Ferry” is, nevertheless, a fine drama, the characters of 
which are well defined. Though it is the old story of a maiden 
of low degree loved (for a little while) by a young gentleman 
of position, there is nothing either sordid or vicious about 
it. The old witch Catherine, whose prophecies haunt the 
narrative as the March winds beat against its scene, takes 
a too sombre view of the matter when she says, ‘‘ Bessio— 
pretty girl—gentleman. I know gentlemen—don't you 
trust—gentlemen send girls to the devil—to the devil. / 
know gentlemen.” There is no desertion, but only on one 
side a worn-out fancy, and on the other a broken heart. 
Geoffrey and Bessie, and their relations with one another, 
are wonderfully true to life; so are the Squire and his 
wife, who naturally object to their son’s engagement to 
a girl whose father has beer in their service, and robbed 
them, and been forgiven. But the finest character in the 
book is Elizabeth, the girl's mother, who, moved by 
gratitude to the Squire’s family and the fitness of things, 
is as much opposed to the match as they are. Ler 
common-sense reminds us of Mrs. Poyser, though she has 
not so sharp a tongue and a much more patient philo- 
sophy. When Fate strikes her blow after blow, she never 
répines, but only with redoubled energy goes about her 
work, On the day when the last misfortune happens to 
her and all is lost, her drunken thief of a husband 
reproaches her in his maudlin grief for her want of feeling : 
“‘T wonder at you, Lizzie, that I do, ’aving the ’eart to 
make butter the very day as we’ve lost our youngest 
daughter.” Elizabeth paused, wiped the sweat from her 
brow and the blinding tears from her eyes, and replied, 
** There's no sense in letting good cream spoil.” 

















OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TUE DEFENCE OF LONDON, 
On Saturday evening last, by the arrangement of Major- 
General Trotter, commanding the Ilome Military District, 
a body of infantry troops, both of the regular army and 
of the auxiliary, or Volunteer forces, in and around the 
Metropolis, to the number of 14,000, assembled, ferming 
seven brigades or columns at different points in London, 
and performed a combined night march into the country 
northward, or rather north-east. The idea was that of 
preventing a supposed enemy coming thence to seize the 
Docks. The North London Brigade, under Colonel F. A. 
Graves-Sawle, of the Coldstream Guards, had its rendez- 
vous in Regent’s Park; the South London, under Colonel 
3. W. Campbell, Scots Guards, in Hyde Park; the West 
London, Colonel W. J. Brown, on the Thames Embank- 
the Surrey Brigade, Colonel 
I. Villiers, on the Horse Guards’ Parade; two columns 
were formed of the Guards, who paraded at Chelsea 
Barracks under the command of Colonel Herbert ; and there 
was also the East London column of Volunteer battalions 
at Victoria Park. They formed, in the combined move- 
ment, a semicircle of about six miles, from Hampstead 
Ileath Road to Victoria Park, prepared to advance into 
North Middlesex, between Barnet and 
Edmonton, about ten o’clock at night, 
when orders were given to retire. On the 
whole it was a satisfactory performance, 
although it cannot be pretended that the 
total number of troops presented any- 
thing approaching a strength propor- 
tionate to the area they covered. If 
strictly regarded as a mimic presentment 
of a sudden defence of London, the oper- 
ations must be confessed inadequate on 
this particular score. What they did 
afford, however, was a valuable proof of 
the rapidity with which it would be 
possible, in an emergency of war, for still 
larger forces to march through London’s 
thoroughfares, and concentrate at given 
points for the enclosure of the Metropolis. 
On this occasion none of the ordinary 
traffic of the streets was suspended, 
as it would presumably be in time of 
actual war, yet nowhere was it perceptibly 
congested or disorganised by the sudden 
marching of troops through its midst. 
The system of signal from and to the 
headquarters on Parliament Hill by flash- 
lights and electric search-lights formed 
another valuable illustration of what 
could be done in London’s hour of need 
to ensure unity of action all round her 
vast circumference. General Trotter has 
stated in his report that he was very well 
satisfied with this part of the experimental 
operations, and, indeed, the completeness 
of the communication between the various 
stations is a matter for surprise when the 
confusion of the large and noisy crowds 
surrounding each point such an 
occasion is borne in mind, As it was, 
all the messages were carried through 
without a hitch. 


ment, near Charing Cross; 


on 


THE SOUDAN ADVANCE. 
On Jan. 18, General Gatacre, appointed 
to command the additional force of British 
troops about to join the Egyptian army of Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, left Cairo with Major Talbot and Major 
Hunter Blair for the Upper Nile. Troops have been 
sent up, including Royal Artillery, the Lincolnshire and 
Warwickshire battalions, and others, to Abu Hamed 
and Berber; but Sir Herbert Kitchener does not 
contemplate any forward movement just now, during the 
season of low water in the river, while the gun-boats 
remain inactive, Bands of Dervishes have been heard 
of again in the Eastern Soudan, where the route to Suakim 
does not yet appear quite safe. ‘The Kassala garrison 
seems able to protect itself against their approach. Our 
Illustrations show the departure of the men of the War- 
wickshire Regiment for the front. 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 
The expedition of General Sir Bindon Blood, in the 
Bonerwal and Chamla valleys beyond the Umbeyla Pass, 
has effected its objects with scarcely any fighting; the 
Chamlawais, Masozais, and other tribes have submitted, 
giving up their firearms and paying fines; and on Jan. 20 
the whole force began its return march to India. The 
a\fridi tribes, holding ‘ jirgahs’’ or conferences for 
aegotiation at Jamrud, near the entrance to tlie’ Khyber 
Pass, have been endeavouring to get their terms of penalty 
reduced, while the Zakka Khels and’ the Kuki Khels are 
still holding out in Tirah, but there is strong hope of their 
peaceable compliance. . The opening of the Khyber Pass is 
now secured. In Beluchistan, the rising of the tribes in 
the Mekkan district seems not to have spread widely since 
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same time, many may ask why, in connection with such 
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their attack on Captain Burn’s surveying party; but 


Colonel Mayne is marching thither with a small punitive 
force, believed to be of sufficient strength. Mehrab Khan 
and Jaffer Khan are the hostile leaders. An interesting 
narrative by Colour-Sergeant Walker, Scots Fusiliers, of 
his captivity among the Afridis from Dec. 13 to Jan. 14 
has been published. The Englishmen of the surveying 
party in Makran, Captain Burn, Lieutenant Turner, 
Messrs. Hickie and Prunty, escaped all safe. 


ROYAL ACADEMY ELECTIONS. 
The Royal Academy elections of last week were satisfactory 
in their results, although in more than one case they 
surprised even the managers. Mr. E. J. Gregory, R.A., 
to whom the full honours were first awarded, began life in 
the drawing office of the P. and O. Company at South- 
ampton. He first attracted public attention some dozen 
years ago at the Grosvenor Gallery, where his picture, 
‘* Dawn,” was recognised as a masterly attempt to deal 
with the difficult problem of natural and artificial light 
struggling for supremacy. The scene was a brilliantly 
lighted ball-room, and the dawn was to be seen forcing 
itself through the half-closed blinds. In recent years, 


Mr. Gregory has shown more tendency to landscape work 
and portraiture, and some of his sketches of Rye, Pevensey, 
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and the neighbourhood are gems of bright colouring in 
both oil and water colours. 

Mr. George Aitchison, R.A., who managed to save 
the situation for the architects by the President's casting 
vote, has been of recent years better known as a professor 
than as a performer, but in early life he achieved some 
noteworthy successes, such as Lord Leighton’s house and 
the Founders’ Hall. It is on record that a distinguished 
French artist visiting London said that every day he liked 
to walk along Pall Mall to look at the offices of the Royal 
Exchange Insurance Company on the north side, which he 
regarded as the most perfect specimen of modern strect- 
architecture in our capital. 

Mr. Hi. I. La Thangue is the son of a gentleman who 
long held a place in the Registrar-General's Office. He 
has been before the public for some years, his pictures at 
the New Gallery showing strong lamplight effects first 
bringing him into notice. More recently he has taken to 
painting scenes of peasant life, all more or less tinged with 
“The Last Furrow” and ‘‘ The Mower,” his 
more recent pictures at Burlington House, were recognised 
as being among the most successful of their respective 
years, 


sadness. 


Mr. Lionel Smythe’s election as an Associate was 
scarcely anticipated by-the. prophets or their friends. He 
lives for the greater part of the year in an old chateau, or 
farmhouse, just above Wimereux, the well-known bathing- 
place near Boulogne. He has not only studied French 
life, but French methods of painting, and his pictures of 
the Picardy scenery are replete with sentiment and are 
marked by something more than dexterous touch. At the 
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THE NEW CANON OF GLOUCESTER. 
The successor to the stall of the late Canon Tinling in 
Gloucester Cathedral is Canon J. Edgar Sheppard, Sub- 
Dean of the Chapels Royal, and the holder of a group of 
other ecclesiastical appointments about the Court. Canon 
Sheppard’s career has been one of steady advancement 
since, in 1878, he became Minor Canon of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor. of 
of infinite some 
for his good fortune. Ie was ordained in 
that he is still comparatively young. It does not 
to be generally known that he was for a short time 
a Minor at Gloucester. His other posts have 
now to be resigned, save, of course, his Hon. Chaplaincy 
to the 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR OF GAMBIA, 
To our portrait-gallery of those who date new honours 
the opening day of 1898 we now add the 
Administrator of the Colony of the 
Gambia, who was promoted from the 
rank of Commander to that of Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Michael 


from 


and St. George. Sir Robert Baxter 
Llewelyn has for some years’ been 
Administrator of the British colony 


which includes the territory stretching 
on either side of the river Gambia as 
far inland as Zarbutendi. The district 
has ranked as an “ independent” colony 
of Great Britain for the last ten years, 
and under the administration of 
tobert Llewelyn its export trade has 
grown considerably in value. In the 
government of the colony Sir Robert 
Llewelyn is assisted by an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Council of four 
official members and two unofficial mem- 
bers nominated by the Crown. 


Sir 


THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 
Many visitors to the famous promontory 
the coast of Antrim known as the 
Giant’s Causeway must have learned 
with concern that it was figuring in 
the Law Courts, and that, too, with a 
risk of its ultimate if not 
from the public gaze, at least from free 
investigation. It has now been decided 
in the Dublin Court of Appeal that 
the syndicate which leases the adjoining 
territory has also the sole rights over 
the curious ridge of basaltic 
in which Irish legend professes to see 
the remnant of the bridge built by the 
doughty giant Fin MacCool for 
passage across to Scotland to his victory 
over a rival hero. The Court of Appeal 
has, pronounced in favour 
of the public right of way over the 
road leading through the plaintiff's 
land to the promontory, and it is to 
be hoped that the lessees will not in 
any way interfere with the public access 
to the Causeway itself since it may legally be approached 
through their territory. Our Illustration shows the curious 
columnar form of the famous bed of basalt, a form due, it 
is held, to the process of contraction and cracking which 
went on when the original lava streams cooled and solidified, 
The Giant's Causeway is a unique specimen of such columnar 
basalt by reason of its forty thousand odd columns of similar 
shape; but the same curious formation is found with but 
little variance all along the coast of Antrim from Dunsverick 
Castle to Portcoon Cave. The most popular 
its origin is that which makes it the ‘* Causeway ” 
giant Fin MacCool, already mentioned. 
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GOLDEN KLONDIKE. 
For the hopeful voyager to the new El Dorado of the 
Yukon gold-fields, spring has set in early this year. It 
has been very far from a hard winter, even for those who 
sit at home at ease; yet the end of January seems an 
early date for what is described as ‘the spring rush” for 
the Yukon district. The worst rigours of winter are, 
however, supposed to be past, even in the North-Western 
Territory, and every steamer bound northwards from 
Vancouver and the chief ports of British Columbia is 
crowded with gold-seekers journeying to Klondike, whence 
startlingly rich finds are still being reported, although the 
rumoured discovery of the mother lode by Frank Slavin, 
the pugilist, has proved to be untrue. Our Illustration 


depicts the now normal appearance of the shore at Dyea, 
the point on the eastern branch of the Lynn Canal at 
which the river-journey ends and the long route over the 
Chilcoot Pass is begun. 





MR. GLADSTONE AT CANNES, 
The alarming reports of Mr. Gladstone’s 
health were happily without serious 
foundation, though he has undoubtedly 
suffered a good deal from neuralgia. It 
was to escape this tormentor that Mr. 
Gladstone went to Cannes to stay at 
Lord Rendel’s beautiful residence, the 
Chateau Thorenc; but the neuralgic 
trouble in the face continued acute, and 
he lost strength. Accustomed all his 
life to abounding physical vigour, the 
constant pain depressed his spirits and 
lowered his vitality. As soon, however, 
as the pain abated Mr. Gladstone re- 
covered his old elasticity to a considerable 
extent, and it is hoped that this improve- 
ment will be maintained. Meantime 
Mr. Gladstone is able to. take two drives 
daily, a fact which alone shows that he 
is by no means the invalid he was 
suddenly reported to be. He rises at 
10 a.m., takes his first drive soon after, 
lunches with the house-party, goes cut 
again, and after dinner plays back- 
gammon or listens to music. The 
southern aspect of the Chateau Thorenc, 
and its luxurious equipment against the 
extremes of the variable climate for 
which Cannes is proverbial, are all in the 
favour of an ultimate gain in health on 
the part of Lord Rendel’s venerable 
visitor, 


Baron von Bilow, the German 
Foreign Secretary, has explicitly denied 
in the Reichstag that Germany ever had 
any relations with Captain Dreyfus. This 
is a serious blow to the French Govern- 
ment, who have persistently insinuated 
that Captain Dreyfus sold ,military 
secrets to the German Embassy in Paris. 
It is now clear that there is no evidence 
to support this case, and that either 
the I’rench Government know Captain 
Dreyfus to be innocent, but are afraid 
to admit it, or that they believe him to 
have intrigued with some foreign Power, 
probably Russia. If the idea of Russian 
perfidy should spread in France, there 
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A Recent Photograph by Numa Blanc, Vils, Cannes. 
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would be an end of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, and the dread of this, it i 
suggested, explains the extraordinary 
conduct of M. Méline. But the likelier 
story is that M. Méline is determined 
to sacrifice Dreyfus rather than expose 
the military authorities to the odium 
of a gross violation both of law and 
justice, 


The prosecution of M. Zola is a 
childish business. He is to be indicted 
for his attack on the Esterhazy court- 
martial, but the officers he impeached 
by name will not meet the challenge 
because their honour is ‘‘ above sus- 
picion.” It follows from this that the 
officers who composed the court-martial 
are not ‘‘above suspicion”! ‘The truth 
is that the Government want to burke 
M. Zola’s case as far as they can. They 
will allow no officers to appear as 
witnesses ; consequently Captain Lebrun 
Renaud, who is said to have reported the 
‘‘confession”’ of Dreyfus to the War 
Department, will not be able to show 
in court that no ‘‘ confession ’’ was ever 
made. His mouth is closed, and if he 
should venture to open it, he would be 
shut up in a fortress. Elementary 
justice, in short, is dead in France. 


The French Chamber has had one 
of its periodical fits of ungovernable 
passion. A Conservative deputy called 
M. Jaurés the paid advocate of the 
Dreyfus ‘‘ syndicate.” M. Jaurés called 
the deputy a ‘‘liar and a scoundrel.” 
Then the inkstands began to fly, and 
the valiant assailant of M. Jaurés hit 
him in the back and kicked him in the 
legs. It was a disgraceful exhibition, 
though Englishmen who remember the 
free fight in the House of Commons 
cannot give themselves airs of superior 
virtue. The French Chamber is guilty 
of worse offences than the throwing of 
inkstands. It has supported M. Méline 
in a conspiracy to suppress the truth, 
and in the monstrous doctrine that a 
inilitary tribunal can do no wrong, 
This is treason to the Republic. 
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1. Ap roaching the Station: A Halt Outside the Barrier. 2. Passing the Barrier on the Up-Platform. 3. Colonel Longbourne and Major Quayle-Jones, 
4. Crossing the Bridge to the Departure Platform. 5. Crossing to the Departure Platform. 6. ** Good-bye ; Good Luck!” 


THE SOUDAN ADVANCE: DEPARTURE OF THE ¢€rm ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE REGIMENT FOR THE FRONT FROM SIDI-GABER STATION, RAMLEH, ON JANUARY 9. 


Drawn by A. Forestier, from Photographs by Mr. W. E. Birch. 





HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, at Osborne, is still accompanied 
by Princess [lenry of Battenberg and her children, except 
Prince Alexander, wh» has returned to his school at Lynd- 
hurst, and by Princess Louis of Battenberg, who came 
with her husband on Jan. 19. The royal family next day 
attended the memorial service in Whippingham Church, on 
the anniversary of Princs Henry’s death two years ago. 
Princess Christian left Osborne on Friday. ‘ 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, at Sandringham on 
Sunday, with Princess Victoria, attended the church 
service for the Gordon Buys’ Home, conducted by the 
Rev. Canon Hervey and the Bishop of Ripon. The Duchess 
of York arrived there on Friday. 

Princess Louise, with the Marquis of Lorne, while 
staying at Eaton Hall, Chester, with the Duke and Duchess 
of Westminster, visited Shrewsbury on Jan. 19 to open a 
new Ligh School for Girls; and on Friday, leaving Eaton 
Ifall, they spent a few hours at Birkenhead and Liverpool, 
where they were received with public honours by the 
municipal authorities, the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
of Liverpool being accompanied by the Earl and Countess 
of Derby. At Birkenhead they inspected the works of the 
Della Robbia Pottery Company, and the Princess received 
purses collected for the District Nurses’ Home. Her Royal 
Ilighness also presented the prizes to pupils of the Girls’ 
Public Day Schools at Liverpool. 


A Cabinet Council of Ministers, the Marquis of Salisbury 
presiding, was held at the Foreign Office on Saturday after- 
noon. Letters have beon addressed to members of both 
Houses reminding them cf 
the meeting of Parliament 
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Commission of Inquiry on the Metropolitan Water Supply, 
recommended works, to be executed at a cost of nearly 
twenty millions, within a period of years, for obtaining 
additional water from the Welsh mountain region, the 
Thames being no longer adequate to the increasing wants 
of London. 


A Leith steamer, the Herbert, has been wrecked in a 
storm off the coast of County Down, with loss of the lives 
of some of the men taking to the boats, which were upsei 
by the sea. There have been other shipwrecks in the 
Irish Sea. 


The recent conflict of Major Macdonald’sexpedition, from 
Uganda towards the south-eastern frontier of Abyssinia, 
with the mutineer Soudanese or Nubian troops which had 
followed him so far, and with a hostile party of native 
Mohammedan fanatics in that country, left him in a 
position requiring military assistance, for which purpose 
some reinforcements are sent inland from Mombasa, on 
the coast of East Africa, and other aid will be forthcoming 
from the British Ugunda Protectorate, supported by the 
home Government. It was in the middle of October, at Fort 
Lubas, in the Usoga territory, that this mutiny and fighting 
began. Major Macdonald, with Mr. Jackson, the Acting 
Commissioner, soon afterwards joined by Dr. A. R. Cook and 
Mr. Pilkington, a Church missionary, had only a score of 
Sikh soldiers, from India, and two hundred Swahelis or 
East Africans of the coast, to oppose the well-armed and 
practised mutineers, with the warlike Baganda on their 
side; but they nevertheless succeeded in defending the 


position for many days, inflicting severe loss upon the 
enemy, and it is hoped that the timely arrival of suflicient 
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PERSONAL. 

The Crown Prince of Greece has turned on his accusers, 
and made some pretty revelations about M. Ralli. They 
are not of much account now, as it is taken for granted 
that the late war was mismanaged by everybody on the 
Greek side. The Crown Prince is not so well off as his 
brother, Prince George, whose candidature for the Governor- 
ship of Crete is still before the Powers. Russia is said to 
be insisting on it, and it is thought possible that the 
German and Austrian objections may give way. In that 
event the Sultan would have to yield, and the Concert 
would bring about precisely the state of things in Crete 
which the Turkish victories in Thessaly were intended to 
prevent. 

Mr. Ilenniker Heaton has arranged a series of cricket 
matches between British M.P.s and Colonists. Our 
legislators are to travel to the Colonies to show their 
prowess with the bat and ball, and it is expected that this 
will help towards Imperial Federation. Mr. Henniker 
Ileaton has, at any rate, answered the critics who are 
always carping at the prominence given to the reports of 
the cricket matches in Australia. If the House of 
Commons goes a-cricketing across the seas, it will be 
impossible to treat this as unimportant, though there may 
not be the same public interest in Mr. Heaton’s batting as 
in ** Ranji’s.” 

The Nationalists failed to capture the vacant seat in 
Dublin, which is filled by the election of Mr. James 
Campbell, the Unionist candidate. The contest was rather 
close, Mr. Campbell's majority being 138, a decline of 


about three hundred since the General Election. The 
Nationalists, who in this 


struggle had joined forces 
with the Parnellites, 





on Feb. 8. 


Lord Rosebery on Satur- 
day opened a new People’s 
Palace for Glasgow, dis- 
coursing upon the intercs‘s 
of municipal government 
and city- social life. On 
Monday the Earl of Hard- 
wicke and Lord Onslow 
in London addressed thic 
Union of Conservative and 
Constitutional Associations 
upon the approaching 
London County Council 
elections. China, with the 
British commercial and 
international concerns in 
Eastern Asia, has been the 
chief matter of” political 
discussion. 





The protracted dispute 
and stoppage of work in 
the engine-manufacturing 
and other connected trades 
all over Great Britain 
arrived at its expected ter- 
mination late on Saturday 
evening, when a _ circular 
was issued by Mr. George 
Barnes, Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, conjointly with 
Mr. Matthew Arrandale 
and Mr. James Swift, re- 
prosenting the Allied Trade 
Unions, recommending ac- 
ceptance of the terms now 
submitted by the Em- 
ployers’ T'ederation, with 
the notes appended to them, 
which are to have a binding 
effect as well as the clauses. 
Those relate to the em- : 
ployers’ freo management 
of their workshops, free- 
dom to employ men_ not 
belonging to trade unions, prices for piecework, limits of 
compulsory overtime working, selection, training, employ- 
ment, and rating of workmen ; also provisions for settling 
future disputes. A ballot of the men has been taken this 
week. It is hoped that most of the workshops may be 
reopened on Monday next, thirty weeks from the beginning 
of the dispute. About £720,000 has beon spent, and the 
loss of wages is two or three millions. 


The astronomical observations of the eclipse of the sun, 
total in India, made on Saturday morning at Buxar, 
Sohagpoor, Talni, Palgaon, and other’ stations, by the 
scientific men who went out from England for this purpose, 
took place under favourable atmospheric conditions. Mr, 
W. Hi. M. Christie, the Astronomer Royal, and Professor 
Turner of Oxford, Sir Norman Lockyer, Captain Hills and 
Mr, Newall, the Rev. J. M. Bacon, Mr. EK. W. Maunder 
and Mr, ©, Thwaites, were engaged in these observations, 
also the American Professor W. Campbell. 

All who hope one day to see that consummation devoutly 
t » be wished, a smokeless and consequently fogless London, 
will be intereste:l in the Incandescent l'ire-Mantel intro- 
duced by a company which takes its name from its wares 
and has its headquarters at 53, Victoria Street. The Fire- 
Mantel enables the burning of coke in ordinary grates 
without the fumes common to ordinary coke fires, It is so 
simple a contrivance that it can be applied to any grate, and 
is made in six sizes, costing 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. It isa strong 
steel wire frame of ornamental design, with two rows of 
horizontal fire-clay tubes, which convey air into the heart 
of the fire, and promote an intense combustion. 

The Fire Brigade ‘Committee of the London County 
Council has recommended the adoption of proposals, based 
partly upon reports by Commander Wells, R.N., Chief 
Officer of the Brigade, for its extension and improvement, 
at a cost of nearly £200,000, with an increased annual 
charge of £25,000 for maintenance and working. 


The Chief Engineer of the London County Council, Sir 
A. Binnie, giving evidence last week before the Royal 





LIEUTENANTS CLIFFORD AND MOORHOUSE, OFFICERS IN CHARGE, AND NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS FOR UGANDA. 


help will have enabled Major Macdonald to suppress ihe 
revolt before it can extend into Bunyoro or Budu, It is 
probable that these Soudanese belong to the old Egyptian 
garrisons on the Upper White Nile, who rebelled against 
Emin Pasha in favour of the Mahdi, twelve or fifteen 
years ago. We reproduce a portrait group of officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the Army Service Corps, 
who sailed from London last week bound for Uganda. 


The scheme to be introduced by Government in this 
year’s Session of Parliament for reconstructing the 
University of Londofi as a teacing University having 
been finally approved by a meeting of Convocation on 
Jan. 17, a deputation of the Senate, with delegates from the 
Royal College of Physicians and Medical Schools, the Bur, 
the City Corporation, the London County Council, the City 
Guilds Institute, the Chamber of Commerce, and several 
Colleges, supported it at an interview with the Duke of 
Devonshire, President of the Council on Education, on 
Monday. Sir Henry Roscoe, Vice-Chancellor of the London 
University, introduced this deputation. It was the pre- 
vailing opinion that the desired extension and reforms 
should be made by a Statutory Royal Commission, not by 
® mere Charter enlurging the powers of the existing 
University. 
of the Hamidieh Turkish cavalry in 
M. Zinovieff, the Russian 
Ambassador at Constantinople. [n Crete the British 
and Turkish troops at Candia have acted together 
for the protection of Mohammedans against the Greek 
insurgents. 

In the German Reichstag at Berlin, on Monday, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron von Bilow, stated that 
the relations of Germany with foreign Powers had not been 
disturbed by the occupation of Kiao-Chau, which would be 
held permanently by her garrison and war-ships for the 
protection of subjects of the Empire, without prejudice to 
the commercial interests of other nations. ‘The British 
ships have left Port Arthur. 


The removal 
Armenia is requested by 


threaten a petition on the 
ground that a number of 
lodger votes were fraudu- 
lently manufactured in the 
Unionist interest. 


General Sir William 
T.ockhart, when he comes 
home on his three months’ 
leave, will find himself the 
most - questioned man in 
England. ‘To judge by the 
surmises and the discussions 
raised in the military clubs 
this week by the publica- 
tion of his despatches re- 
garding the capture of 
Dargai, some of the most 
vexed questions of military 
tactics and of military 
etiquette have been raised. 
That the General will be 
able to give a.good account 
of himself nobody doubts, 
but he must not be kept 
too close at the task of 
justifying himself, for he 
comes home _ thoroughly 
fatigued and urgently in 
need of rest. 





A certain pathos is 
added to the narrative of 
General Sir H. Havelock- 
Allan’s death by the pub- 
lication of a note since 
received from India by the 
porter of his club. ‘I 
shall be in town on 
February 7th,” is the 
burcei of the note, which 
the writer too truly says 
‘needs no answer” beyond 
a compliance -with its 
request that a room 
should be hired for 
him to which he could 
drive without the trouble of an intermediate stay at 
an hotel. 

Cardinal Vaughan, about whose health some sensational 
reports have been published, had a pleasant and not at all 
fatiguing journey straight through from London to Grasse, 
and his latest account of himself is that he feels better than 
he has felt for years. 

The solar eclipse made a profound impression on the 
popular. imagination in India. Thousands of natives 
immersed themselves in the sacred Ganges. It was 
belioved by many that the portent in the heavens betokened 
the downfall of the British power. It is not yet known-—- 
perhaps it never will be known—what effect was produced 
in the interior of China, for the popular mind in that vast 
territory has never been analysed. It may be too much to 
hope that the eclipse has convinced the Peking Government 
of the folly of refusing the proffered British loan, 


Brooks's Club, like the House of Commons, has lost its 
father in Mr. Villiers. He joined Brocks’s in 1835; but 
his paternity in this instance is run very close, for Ear] 
Fitzwilliam, who is still a member, was entered on its 
books in the following year. 

The series of daily matinées given by the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels having proved popular, the management 
announces their continuance every day until Jan. 31. 
‘Thenceforward, as usual, performances will be given every 
evening at eight, and matinées on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays at three. ‘The current programme is an 
exceptionally attractive one. 

Mr. Arthur Strong has contributed to Zongman’s 
Mugazine a very interesting article on the literary friend- 
ships. of the sixth Duke of Devonshire, son of the 
fourth Duke and of the beautiful Georgiana. One of 
Mr. Strong’s documents is a letter from Thackeray 
written soon after the publication of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
The Duke had expressed a lively interest in the 
future of Becky, and Thackeray's reply is in his most 
admirably characteristic manner. We hear Becky 
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deploring ‘“‘the world’s calumny, a wicked husband's 
cruelty and falseness, and the thanklessness (sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth) of an adored child.” She is living on 
the interest of two lakhs of rupees bequeathed by the late 
Jos Sedley, Esq.; and in a postscript Thackeray gravely 
anuounces the loss of her fortune by the stoppage of a 
Calcutta bank. ‘‘ Will Fate never cease to persecute the 
suffering saint?” ‘The whole letter is a treasure to all 
lovers of Thackeray. 

A retired Dean is soon forgotten by the world, but a 
good many generations of Oxford men found a permanent 
place in their memories for Dean Liddell. Born in 1811, 
a Double First at Oxford in the days when the names 
of Gladstone, Lowe, Roundell Palmer, Manning, Tait, 
IF. Rogers, and others who became ‘‘men of light and 
leading,”’ were in the lists, he was at forty-four Dean of 
Christ Church, and known to all the world of scholarship 
as the joint author of a Greek Lexicon which still holds 
its place to-day. The successor of Guisford, he ruled ‘the 
House” with dig- 
nity, judgment, and 
success until 1891. 
In his time Tom 
Quad long sheltered 
some of the most 
eager and powerful 


ecclesiastics in the 
Church, Pusey, 
Edward King, and 


Liddon amongst 
them; but the Dein 
himself was no eccle- 
siastic. He stood 
aside from ‘* move- 
ments,’’ but he could 
preach a plain and 
forcible sermon. His 
commanding person- 
ality cannot soon be 


forgotten, and two 
books should long 


keep his name alive— 
one is the Lexicon; 
the other is ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,” 
written by a senior 
student of Christ 
Church for one of the 
Dean’s daughters. 


Tue LATE Dean LivveELt. 


At The Dales, 
Edgbaston, has 


passed away, at the 
age of seventy-eight, 
Mr. George Dixon, 
M.P. for the Edg- 
baston Division of 
Birmingham, and 
late Chairman of the 
Birmingham School 
Board. Born in 
Yorkshire and edu- 
cated in Leeds, he 
entered the mercan- 
tile firm of Rabone 
Brothers, of Birm- 
ingham, becoming in 
course of time its 
head. Business, how- 
ever, did not absorb 
his attention ; and his 
was the main hand 
that secured for the 
public, free from 
debt, the Aston Park, 
which the Queen had 
opened, and in 
which, a little later, 
a crowd as large 
as that which wel- 
comed her Majesty 
witnessed the death 
of ‘‘a female Blon- 
din,” by the slacken. 
ing of her tight-rope. 
Henceforth, thanks 
to Mr. Dixon, the 
yublic could hold the 
Park without having 
recourse to sensa- 
tionalism to support 
it. But it was in the 
school - room, even 
more than in the 
recreation-field, that 
Mr. Dixon made his 
mark. As Mayor of 
Birmingham he held 
a private meeting to discuss the need of a system of national 
education, the final outcome of which was the establishment 
of the National Education League, with Mr. Dixon as Chair- 
men and Mr. Chamberlain as an active worker. When, in 
1870, Mr. Forster introduced his Education Bill, Mr. Dixon, 
who had been sent to Parliament by his fellow townsmen, 
‘was one of its keenest critics from what is called the 
“ unsectarian” point of view. In later years, as Chairman 
of the Birmingiam School Board, he somewhat modified 
his views, supporting the reading of Scripture in public 
schools; and, later, as a Unionist he became in a sense a 
party to the Relief of Voluntary Schools Bill passed by the 
Salisbury-Chamberlain Government. He had, however, 
consolatious as well as disappointments, and one of these 
was tho gift of the freedom of his native city, made to him 
on'y this year. 

Mr. Thomas Ashton, who has died at Didsbury in the 
eightieth year of his age, was a Lancashire cotton-spinner, 
whose munificence to local institutions, especially educa- 
tional ones, has made his name widely known. After a 
course at the University of Heidelberg, he joined his 
father’s business, and early began a career of public activity 
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and benevolence. Though a warm politician, he declined 
a seat in Parliament, preferring to concern himself with 
the administration of Owens College, of which he was a 
generous bevefactor. He declined, too, the baronetcy 
which Mr. Gladstone offered him, both as Liberal politician 
and as liberal giver. The degree of D.C.L. he accepted, 
however, when it was offered him by the Victoria University ; 
also the freedom of the City of Manchester, conferred on 
him in 1892 in recognition of ‘the invaluable services 
rendered to the city during his long and honourzble life.” 
A Unitarian, he took a great part in the establishment of 
the Manchester College at Oxford. His son, Mr. Thomas 
Gair Ashton, is Member of Parliament for the Luton 
District; and the wife of Mr. Bryce, M.P., is his daughter. 

One of the leaders of ship - building enterprise hag 
passed away in the person of Mr. John Laird, the head of 
the famous Birkenhead firm named after his family. Mr. 
Laird was the third of the late Mr. John Laird, 
Born sixty-three years ago, 


son 


Birkenhead's former M.P. 
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Mr. Laird was educated at Warwick and at Cheltenham 
College, and subsequently entered a business house in 
Liverpool. Close upon forty years ago, however, he 
was made a partner in his father’s ship-building firm, 
and the subsequent development of the business into one 
of world-wide connection has been largely attributed to 
his energy and foresight. Mr. Laid took a very ardent 
interest in the local life of Birkenhead, whose first mayor 
he became. Indeed, the growth of the town in prosperity 
and importance of late years has owed much to the house 
of Laird generally and to John Laird the Second in 
particular. As an employer of labour.on a large scale, Mr. 
Laird took his responsibilities seriously and benevolently. 
He was one of the originators of the Engineering Trades 
Employers’ Federation, and took an active interest in the 
recently ended dispute in the engineering trade. 

Mr. Hermon Eugene Falk, whose death, at the age of 
seventy-seven, is announced from Northwich, was known 
as ‘‘ the father of the salt trade,” to which he opened India 
in 1846. After this his greatest service to the industry on 
which depends not only our supremacy in some depart- 
ments of manufacture, but the daily comfort of every man, 








woman, and child in the country, was his association with 
Richard Cobden during the negotiations of the French 
Commercial Treaty. 


The medical profession in Bristol has lost a most skilful 
surgeon in Mr. Augustus richard, who has recently died 
at Clifton at the age of eighty. The son of the famous 
ethnologist, he was born in Bristol, and inevitably made 
for medicine, beginning with his uncle, the founder of the 
Eye Dispensary. He enlarged his knowledge by coming 
to London and going to Berlin (where he took his degree), 
Vienna, and Paris. He was intimately connected with the 
Bristol Medical School, which he helped to build up, was 
one of the founders of the Bristol Medical Association, and 
wrote largely to the medical journals, He retired from 
practice five years ago. 


Signor Nicolini, born in 1834, the son of a Breton 
innkeepér named Nicolas, has died at 
illness. 


Pau after a long 
Though best known as husband of Madame 
Adelina Patti, he was 
himself at one time 
a singer of repute; 
and England was the 
scene of his first 
considerable success. 
That was in 1871, 
when fifteen years 
had elapsed since he 
first appeared at the 
Paris Opéra Comique, 
and five since his 
first performance at 
Covent Garden. 
Theonceforth for 
several seasons he 
was engaged to 
appear in London, 
where his fine voice, 
despite its tremolo, 
and his imposing 
presence, were always 
sure of a welcome 
when he appeared, 
for instance, as 
Lohengrin and Raoul 
in “ Les Huguenots.” 
About 1870, Signor 
Nicolini and Madame 
Patti, who had _ re- 
cently become the 
Marquise de Caux, 
began to ‘‘ star” to- 
gether in Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, and other 
capitals, and in 1886 
they were married 
at Craig-y-Nos, 
Madame Patti's 
estate in Wales. 

M. Ernest Bazin, 
whose death at the 
age of seventy-one 
is announced from 
Paris, was a scaman 
of both theory and 
practice. He was an 
expert captain of 
merchant-yessels, 
and he was also an 
inventor of note. If 
the ‘roller - boat,” 
which glides on the 
surface of the water, 
ever comes to per- 
fection, it will have 
to be called the 
Bazin boat in honour 
of its first creator 
and constructor. 
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The Queen, who 
particularly prefers 
to be surrounded 
by ‘old servants,” 
has by now outlived 
the greater number 


of those who were 
on her staff even 
at the time of her 


marriage. Naturally, 
among the seniors, 
those who are not 
dead are disabled for 
very active duty by 
the infirmities of 
years. The death 
1s now announced of 
Mr. C. Smith, who, 
as her Majesty's State coachman, had a responsible if not 
very arduous post, and was almost a public functionary of 
long standing in royal and loyal London. 


Bishop Speechly, late of Travancore and Cochin, did not 
long live to enjoy the comparative repose of the country 
living which Archbishop Benson gave him in 1892. Born in 
1836, educated at Cambridge, and ordained in the diocese of 
Peterborough in 1860, the best work of his life was done 
in the Indian mission-field. He joined the Church 
Missionary Society in 1862, went to South India, and was 
for a good many years head of a diocesan institution at 
Cottayam. He came home in 1876, and, when the 
see of Travancone and Cochin was carved out of Madras, 
he was chosen for its first Bishop. He filled the office 
until January 1889. On coming home he gave help in the 
diocese of Truro until Archbishop Benson sent him to 
Ifernehill, where he died suddenly last week. LDishop 
Speechly lived quictly in lis parish, and did not concern 
himself much in general ecclesiastical life. Ile was a son 
of the late Mr. Thomas Kelfull Speechly, of Whittlesey, 
Cambridgeshire, and married a daughter of Major H. Z 
Grove, of Castle Grove, County Donegal. ; 
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TES chamber organ was playing, an old, quavering, 
yet still sweet. voice was singing— 
Redemisti crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 

The scene was a large cell, or rather room, which opened 
out on to the garden walk of the monastery. The great oak 
door had been fastened back. Although a sultry summer’s 
day,-the air, as in most- heavily built- stone chambers, 
was perfectly cool. Outside the blackbirds were hopping 
silently on the grass, for there had been no rain for some 
time. The bees hummed drowsily. When the ‘ Dies 
Ire” had ceased, the place was so still that you could have 
heard the wren hopping and fluttering on the stone sill. 
Far and far round about at the foot 
of the hill-lay the low marshy lands 
stretching away in the sunlight, 
and, broken by strips of sand, the 
great fields lost themselves in 
patches of green in the broad waste 
of the sea-beach. 

‘*My son.” The old monk, who 
had ceased singing, laid his withered 
hand on the young man’s shoulder, 
while his other hand rested on the 
keys of the organ. He gave a 
smiling, upturned glance: a 
pleasant, perhaps ultra-refined, in- 
tellectual face, yet with some firm- 
ness withal. ‘*My son, far be it 
from me to say aught against thy 
marriage with thy spouse, who is of 
good grace. But still wish I that 
thou hadst come to be one of us. 
Thy magnum opus finished, how fair 
looks it !’’—pointing heavenward— 
‘a sign of holy hope. And now—oh! 
just and true symbol of how man’s 
vanity should be chidden, yet his 
merit praised —on the gargoyle 
of the lepers’ porch shall thy 
friend Richard carve thy head and 
face.” 

‘“*My friend—my hated rival.” 
But the architect gave no spoken 
words to his thought. 

** How fair it looks!’ He gazed 
at the graceful spire, from which a 
long line of standards hung. There 
was to be High Mass on the morrow 
to celebrate the completion of the 
work, ‘* And how fair this world 
must be to thy wife and child, 
anl a fame greater than his even 
My son, keep not the 
stiffened hp of pride, lest pride have 
its full. But get thee to thy home. 
Aye, aye, Edward of | Ieaster! 
Edward of Lecaster! thy name will 
be handed down in the chronicles!” 

The monk stood watching in the 
doorway, shading his eyes from 
the noonday sun. Ie watched the 
master builder as he descended the 
steep slope of the great monastery 
garden. The gay scarlet of his tunic 
in the strong sunlight might have 
been a moving flower. Sunshine, 


of Cologne ’ 
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flowers, the song of birds, were about him. <A shadow 
fell upon the open doorway. It fell beneath the 
strong sunlight and the half-gloom of the cell, saddening 
and ominous. The newcomer wore a kind of light cloth 
gaberdine over his otherwise gay costume—a fashion with 
the medieval artist, an affectation, as it implied that he 
wore it to save his rich garment from the svil of the 
menial part of his work. 

The man had a rich, dark, somewhat thoughtful face, 
but with those narrow, yet projecting eyes that one sees 
in so many portraits for half a century after the time of 
Ifolbein down to the days of Vandyke. ‘Phe handsome, 


youthful face —for he was handsome — was clouded by 








BY A. FORESTIER, 


a strange veil partly of horror, partly of malignant 
triumph. 

** Father,” said he to the old monk who was seated at 
his massive oak desk, whereon lay a half-finished missal, 
‘* father, I would speak with you; save, of course, if I stay 
not those prayers for the poor and needy which are the 
blessing of the shire.” 

The ‘old’ man moved. uneasily, as if he felt 
the gnat-sting of a latent sneer, Still he answered 
calmly 

‘** My son, come within; be seated.” He pointed to a 
chair above which hung a triptych of St. George, beneath 
whose spear writhed the hideous green dragon. A part of 











He knows it not himself, yet but yesterday I saw the mark itself within his arm.” 
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the green of the creature's scales seemed to tint the young 
man’s fuce. 

** My father,” he began, ‘‘I have a strange tale to tell, 
albeit much pain be given to me; yet.in the welfare of our 
holy Church must it be said.” 

‘* Say on.” 

** Our dear friend Edward ’—he glanced at the distant 
cathedral-spire and his lips curved-—‘‘ to-morrow will 
meet with the greatest triumph of his life. At leas’ so 
I hope he may.” 

** Tlow mean you ‘ hope 

The other moved as if with a distress which pained him 
physically. 

‘** My father, our friend—thy son in grace—my friend 
E.lward, is—a leper!” 

The monk started to his feet. 

‘Tt cannot be!” 

‘‘ IIe knows it not himself, yet but yesterday I saw the 
mark itself within his arm. One also on his chest. My 
father, well you know that I have travelled much to learn 
my craft. My way took me to far-off Aleppo. The learned 
doctors there taught me many things in the art of healing, 
and of what could not be healed, and of—of—what should 
not be left in our midst. Thou knowest, too, the law of 
our custom,” 

The monk wrung his hands, There was silence in the 
room, and again could be heard the humming of the bees 
and the tap of the busy feet of the wren on the stone sill. 
Presently the old man spoke as if with another voice than 
his own. 

‘** And if he be found to be a leper shall he be made to 
leave the abodes of the healthy and there and then depart 
to those places set aside. But, to his great comfort, there 
shall be provided for him in the House of God some space 
where, not polluting others, he may hear the words of grace 
which are as sweet waters to the thirsty and afflicted. But 
he shall not remain among his fellows—nay, not even with 


,%9 


»’9» 


wife and child. 

‘*With wife and child,” repeated the other almost 
meaningly. 

‘* And to-morrow is the great Mass.’ 

‘* To-morrow is. the great Mass. Our poor Edward,” 
and he stole without. Once out of sight of the monastery 
he laughed and almost leapt with unholy joy of revenge. 
To him the lark sang ‘‘ Revenge,” the bees hummed it in 
an angry murmur, the brooklet played with it as it washed 
around the stones. 

That night the master-builder sat in his garden where 
the river flowed beneath the walls. ‘* kdward of LIleaster, 
Edward of Ileaster!” he said to himself, ‘‘so thy name 
will be handed down in the chronicles.” There was, 
however, but little of the triumph of vanity in his 
thoughts. As he looked at his wife with their child in 
her arms standing in the stone balcon, somehow the 
thought came to him that his heart was as peaceful as 
that of the golden-haired babe. 

At this moment there rose the light croak of a marsh 
bird, which had found its way from the low sea lands up 
the river. ‘Then came the slow plash of oars. Ile went to 
the garden steps which led down to the river. 

‘*It is lather Cuthbert,” he said, as the rough boat, 
rowed by one of the lay brethren, came up to the 
cuuseway, 

‘*My son, retire within the garden, I would speak 
with thee alone.” 

There was something ominous in this. It could not 
have been only the fresh sudden breeze springing from the 
river that seemed to fall chill on his cheek, Ile had the 
strong sense, which the true fool never owns, to answer to 
what was asked of him at once, 

The monk stood at some distance from him, his hand 
resting on one of those quaint dwarfish stone figures with 
which the good or bad folk of the Middle Ages loved to 
déck or spoil their gardens. 

‘*My son,” began the father, ‘ there is a heavy cross 
for thee to bear.” 

‘* Ayo,” was the answer; ‘* perchance I have had too 
much to give me pride, I had a dream last night, my 
father, in which I dreamt that all men turned from me 
but, One alone.” 

‘‘And Ife stood by thee in His glory, and thy heart 
was filled with hope?” 

‘* Yos, and somehow the green hills, the low lands, and 
tho busy town and the glorious spire died away, und I was 
alone with Him. Still but for a time, and then my good 
futher came and found us.” 

‘*My son, thou art ready then to hear all. Now note 
my words, When thou wast in Venice thou did’st visit the 
lazaretto.” 

‘1 did, my father, perchance to get some sign of grace 
in seeing the poor creatures’ misery, which should aid me 
in my work, What would the cathedral be without the 
lepers’ glass window ? Surely ‘twas a strange o’ersight on 
the part of the good Aloysius, who began a hundred years 
ugone the work that I have finished. Surely it was strange 
that he should have forgotten it.” 

‘*My son,” said the monk, ‘thou hast been strangely 
weuk and sick of late, such as is not thy wont. Hast 
thou noticed—when at Venice-—in the lazaretto——” He 
faltered, then gave way to tears. 

‘The master-builder sprang to his feet, and held up his 


’ 


* . . 


hands as if in aconvulsion of horror. But yet another found 
the words. Unperceived a figure had joined his wife on 
the stone balecn which overlooked the garden. 

‘*A leper! a leper! a leper!” Her screaming voice 
rang out into the night air. 

** My son, this is thy cross,” said the monk, recovering 
himself. 

‘‘A leper! And to-morrow he wus to have been the 
greatest of them all, and I should have shared it with him.” 

‘* These are the nails that pierce thy hands and feet!” 
and the monk held up his hands. 

The wife’s voice rang out again. 

‘* A leper! Horror! horror! He must leave, he must go 
to the lepers’ island—the first to go—he must leave me 
and my child, or we may be lepers-—lepers, too!” 

Like the pouring of balm upon a wound came the 
slow, calm voice of the monk. 

‘* This, my son, is thy crown of thorns.” 

Then he looked at the man standing before him. The 
moonlight fell upon his face, and it was as the face of an 
angel. 

‘* My father,” he said, ‘all my life have I thought that 
when this my work was ended, so my life would be ended. 
The Pagans made a blood sacrifice on the completion of 
their temples. But let that pass. Was it not Ambrosius 
of Ravenna who was slain by the falling scaffold-beam ?” 

‘A leper!” the wife had called out again. 

‘* Depart from hence, my son.”” The monk called the 
lay brother from the boat without. ‘Tarry not. I love 
thee and would press thee to my heart, for fear I not 
pestilence nor gleath, but needs must we render unto 
Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and the law must be 
obeyed. To-morrow ”’—and his voice shook —‘‘ thou must 
watch the pageant thou would’st have led, seated by:the 
lepers’ porch. O Lord, strange—strange indeed are Thy 
workings, mysterious are Thy ways.” 

The master-builder turned his face towards his house. 
His wife had gone within. Ile made his way down the 
stone steps to the boat, unfastened the line, and _ half- 
drifted, half rowed on the modnlit stream. He reached 
the island, the lazar-house which he had built himself, 
and of which he was the first guest. He stood on the 
threshold : a nightingale perched on the willow branch and 
burst into song: the fishermen. afar off were hauling in 
their nets. He thought of those who were once fishers of 
men. Ile entered the lazar-house. 

* * * . * 

He walked alone many yards behind the pageant. 
The faint odours of the flowers called forth by the strong 
sun heat mingled with the incense of the censers which 
had gone before, swung by the acolytes. The great bells 
of the cathedral clashed and rang’ out lustily. The crowd 
had closed in after the pageant, and the leper walked 
behind alone. Ile had not the strength to mount the 
lepers’ stair, so sat on the stone bench by the porch beneath 
the projecting stone on which was to be carved the 
gargoyle head. Within the glorious ‘‘Te Deum” arose 
with lofty swelling strain. 

** And-even the lepers praise Thee, O Lord.” And the 
master-builder folded his hands. 

Now it was the law that when a leper went to the 
House of Prayer, that he should only have such grace by 
coming there when all were within, so that none should 
pass close to him, Ile was also to depart before all others 
left. 

But lo! when the great throng came out from the 
western door of the cathedral, in the distance he was seen 
still seated. All gratitude for his good work was lost in 
the terror of the hideous plague. Indeed, all admiring 
love was turned to hatred. 

‘*Shoot a bolt near him, that will make him move,” 
said a hard-faced dignitary to a crossbowman. ‘The broad 
arrow flew, and struck the stone of the porch, quite close 
to the seated figure. Still it moved not. 

‘** Another, another!” cried the crowd. 

The master-builder’s child, carried by its nurse, held 
out its arms as if it knew its father even in the distance. 
The wife and mother had turned away her head as if in 
terrified disgust. 

Another bolt flew on its errand. 

This time the master-builder fell, with his face on the 
ground. Yet the bolt did not strike him. 

The soul had passed from the poor body, borne away on 
the wings of an ecstasy of thought too strongly spiritual for 
its fleshly tenement. 

Yet none would move the body, for it was that of a 
leper. 

Still, for all that there was Christian burial. 

When next morning’s dawn arose the figure by the 
porch was missing, and the good Father Cuthbert was not 
within his cell. They sought and found him not. And 
after that was never a leper in Lleaster. And there came 
a day when even the lazar-house had no tenants, save the 
bones of the master-builder and the monk who had borne 
him thither. 

In the cathedral it was unwritten law that the names of 
both should be forgotten. Yet in the gargoyle of the porch 
was carven the head of the dead artist by the hand of his 
rival, 

‘‘A leper!” said the master-builder’s wife. 

But her husband's rival comforted her, and she became 
his wife, and the mother of his children, 


, 


— — — 


II. 

From the top of a smart drag a grey-haired man stepped 
nimbly down to the pavement. It was from the Ilecaster 
coach, a modérn-revival fad, that played at competing with 
the London express. In summer-time it was fairly well 
filled—nay, sometimes crammed—particularly by smart 
American folk, who had done Brighton, St. Albans, and 
Kenilworth, coaching to their heart’s content, or dis- 
content. 

‘The man was accompanied by a girl in a fawn-coloured, 
tailor-cut suit. She was dark, clear - skinned, bright- 
looking-—a kindly yet humorous face. There was a strong 
likeness between man and girl. Father and daughter you 
say. Nothing of the kind. TF athers in everyday life are 
only somewhat run-to-seed youngish men—it is reserved 
for melodrama to make thein patriarchs. The grandfather, 
though he was, bore but few signs of age — somewhat 
heavy aquiline features, but few wrinkles in the corners of 
the unusually bright sapphive eyes; sunburnt, healthy 
skin, close-cropped grey hair. From the casy way in 
which he moved he might not have been much over fiity. 
In reality he was more than sixty-five. A distinctly 
pleasant though resolute face. 

‘*So this is Ileaster,” said the girl, when they had 
entered the cool, shady hall of the Red Lion; “ joints 
hanging, pies, fowls—isn’t it Charles Dickensy, and all 
that sort of thing, Gran ?” 

The man smiled, They were waiting for their luggage 
to be taken to their rooms. He was looking about him 
with that pleased air with which one always renews old 
acquaintance, provided, of course, that the world has 
served us well in the interim. He pinched her pretty 
ear. 

‘** Now, Sadie,” he began, “ fifty years ago I used to 
look in at this doorway and think everything good enough 
for the gods.” 

‘*Now Gran,” said the girl, shaking her head and 
striking him smartly on the shoulder with her sunshade, 
‘* I’m not going to hear a word more about this silly forty- 
five years of age between us. I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that we should be taken for a honeymooning 
couple—isn’t that a compliment, you disagreeable young 
man ?” 

‘** Not to know that everyone is whispering ‘ There’s no 
fool like an old fool.’ ” 

When they were seated at the luncheon-table, brightly 
decked with its old-fashioned cut glass and heavy plate, 
the old man glanced out of the window at the cathedral. 
Almost the last of the scaffolding used for the restoration 
of the west front had been taken down. 

** A fine—a noble work !”’ he said. 

The girl laughed, and in roguish fashion began to quote 
from the guide-book. ‘‘Ilcaster Minster, perhaps the 
most stately Gothic edifice in England, stands on the north 
side of the city. It was probably completed about the year 
1406 or 1408. Itis... .” 

‘** You go on with your chicken, Missie, and don’t dare 
to be a little irreverent Yankee with me. I was born and 
bred in this city, tho’ I’m Yankee of Yankees now.” 

‘** The houses are real quaint,” said the girl; ‘ but you 


‘could put a hundred of them into a Chicago store.” 


‘* So you could diamonds into a Saratoga trunk.” Then 
he added, *‘ but we have a guest to lunch with us—he 
seems to be late!” 

At this moment the sleek and elderly head waiter, 
sedate enough to have been a fragment of the great 
cathedral itself, came to the American’s shoulder and laid 
a card upon the tablecloth. 

** Aye, certainly!” 

Then came up to them a slightly built, handsome man. 
Somewhat careworn was the almost over- refined face. 
The eyes were bright, but had a weary look; yet the 
smile that moved the sensitive lips—he was quite clean- 
shaven—was strangely sweet and gentle. 

“Mr. Lorimer-— my granddaughter Sadie — know 
each other—sit down to lunch—you are late.” 

‘*There is some disturbance among the work-folk, and 
we architects do not always have a smooth time of it.” 

Ife was the architect of the great cathedral restorations. 
Over-abused by some dilettanteish critics, not over-lauded 
by any, he was still, even in this age of small names, 
famous. 

The girl knew him at once. 

‘*T have read about your work in our magazines, 
Mr. Lorimer, and almost know the cathedral by heart.” 

IIe smiled. The speech was made with some enthusiasm. 

‘*She is no Mark Twain in petticoats on her travels,” 
put in the old man; ‘the Old World with her is not the 
best butt for buffoonery ; but you must show us around the 
great sight.” 

° ° . . . 

The afternoon service had finished. A small stream of 
tourists was trickling through the Lady Chapel. In the north 
aisle our trio were standing before the Lepers’ Window, 
which was set in the wall opposite, above the now inap- 
proachable balcony. Yet the good people were not looking 
so much at the window as at a figure which stood beneath 
it. The architect well knew what the man was like. If he 
had been asked he would have described him thus 

** A slightish man with aquiline nose, light grey eyes 
peculiarly cold grey eyes—with a purring manner and a 
stealthy step. Face in repose with an evil look; mouth 














bad; smile sardonic; face with an outward aspect of 
determined boldness, yet with a certain weakness that 
nay, almost certain cowardice.” 


What he did 


betokens lack of courage 
Ifowever, he had not said this aloud. 
was— 

‘That is the men’s delegate from London. He has 
stood much in the way of my work here.” He spoke with 
some irritation, and there was a hot flush of annoyance on 
‘The man, too, always makes a point of 


say 


his cheek. 
speaking to me when he thinks it would cause me more 
annoyance than usual. Probably he will speak to me 
now.” 

His instinct was a right one. 
them with a leisurely, affected, dignified step, as if he were 
for ever mounting a rostrum or walking in a procession. 
IIe bowed and looked at the 
architect. 

‘* Sorry to disturb you, 
Mr. mine is 
a great The men 
come before everything.” 

‘* Perchance much 
so,” said the old American, 
who had suffered much from 
in the 


The man crossed over to 


Lorimer, but 
interest. 


too 


this same species 
States. 

The delegate treated him 
toa look of mingled dislike 
and fear, but did not answer 
the words which had 
from the firm lips. 

‘* The men whom I repre- 


come 


sent — of whom I am as 
one——” 
‘Excuse the liberty,” 


said the old man, “ but you 
do not look much like one. 
Even in the States masons 
do not always wear gold 
such well - cut 
coats as yours.” 

This time the delegate 
smiled quite pleasantly, as if 
a compliment had been paid 
him. 

(‘*If he had resented 
this,” thought the old man, 
‘I should have thought 
there might have been the 
makings of a gentleman in 
him. Now I know that he’s 
a cad.”’) 

sie. 


season : 


chains and 


Lorimer, a word 
in you have not 
answered my letters.’ 

‘*T am no master of that 
kind of thing. Words are 
your business, Mr. Rand.” 

‘© You will notrecommend 
the contractors to make that 


” 


’ 


penny per hour advance ? 

‘* No, I think the men are 
paid fairly.” 

* You know that 
have been seriously warned 
about this.” 

‘¢T know it.” The archi- 
tect seemed to speak as if 
with a mighty strain he kept 
his temper under. 


you 


The delegate surveyed 
the group in a strange, 


meaning smile, and walked 
away. 

‘There are some men 
whom one has an intuitive 
desire to knock down,” 
the American ; ‘‘ to me, that 
is one of them, But now for 
the secret.” 

‘** What secret ?”’ The girl 
was much astonished. 

‘‘In the old days, long 
before the days of our New 
World”—the grandfather spoke with quiet earnestness 
‘‘the master-builders knew every secret of their work. 
Why should they not nowadays?” 

‘‘ They call us architects, and think us a bad lot,” was 


said 


the answer. 

‘‘Do you know who found the means for all these 
restorations ? ” 

‘“‘T only know that the Bishop knows and the Chapter 
knows, but whether they found the means or hold a secret 
trust I cannot tell.” 

‘You can keep a secret ? Your hand on it!” 

**T can.” 

“Saat” 

The girl and the architect did not break the silence. 
The old man placed his hand before his eyes, as if in the act 
of prayer. At that moment there was a slight stir close to 
them. An old verger who had fallen into a doze in one 
of the disused confessional boxes had woke up. He must 
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have partly heard what they had been saying, for he 
murmured some quaint doggerel— 
The tower of Ilcaster, 
Strong shall it be; 
Though it lose by the land, 
It shall gain by the sea. 
‘* That is something of a prophecy, Mr. Bonansen. The 


Church lands of the marshes were swallowed up in the 
fifteenth century, and you, Sir, 
Atlantic to offer me lunch—to give me a feast at the Red 
Lion.” 

The verger was now quite wide awake. 


have come across the 


‘‘Perhaps you can give us some more rhyme,” 
said the American, putting his hand in poeket 


with a look of forthcoming dollars in his eyes. 


his 


out 


Ser Next Pace. 


‘ Yes, Sir. Here ’s an odd one my grandfather told me— 
They who are of lepers’ blood 
Though they may not wear the hood, 
Blessed are by holy Rood. 
Those who are the mothers’ sons 
They shall be the devil’s duns. 
Fathers’ sons shall win the fight, 
Mothers’ sons .. .”’ 
But the sun and the midday ale had been too much for 
the old man, and he again dozed off. 
‘* T did not tell you,” said the American, ‘‘ that I was 
born in Ilcaster.”’ 
‘*T was,” said the architect; ‘and, strangely enough, 
so was our friend or enemy the delegate.” 


That night the trio, who had picked up a curiously 
sudden friendship, were seated on one of the carven stone 
benches in the cathedral close. From within—for there 
was rehearsal of a forthcoming festival service—could be 
heard the sound of the famous organ. 





In digging out the débris were found what might have been the remains of Rand, the delegate. 


The girl was leaning back on the bench ; a quiet, happy 
smile was on her pretty face. She glanced at the architect, 
whose eyes were at that moment raised to the now completed 


tower. I suppose that one cannot see a blush by moon- 
light. If it had been possible her grandfather, who was 


turning towards her, would have noticed it. 

‘«The moonlight—the old building and its history—our 
meeting here. I wonder what will come of it.” And he 
sat wondering, while the other two spoke in half-whispered 
tones, as people, strangely enough, do in the moonlight 
when they like each other. 

III. 
A meeting was being held in the great garret which 
spanned the old printing works. It was not by any means 
a cheerful place: there were 
blackened rafters overhead ; 
a broken mantelshelf covered 
the fireplace, bereft of stove, 
and the hearthstone 
littered with wisps of paper 
that had been used for pipe- 
lighting ; the rough chairs 
and benches were splintered, 


was 


and, in many cases, armless 
and backless. 

The windows were wide 
open to let out the foul air 
and tobacco reek. The smoke 
from the strong pipes circled 
up to the rafters. The walls 
were covered with posters. 
There was the red-bordered 
Fretheit, and, choicest 
relics, some half-dozen pro- 
clamations of the Paris Com- 
mune during the palmy or 
devil's days of its glory. At 
the upper end of the room, 
beneath the flaring gaslight, 
sat Rand, the delegate, in 
office as chairman. On his 
right hand side sat a man 
who had lost his right eye, 
who had a scar upon his 
cheek, and an evil smile upon 
his nervously twitching lips. 
He was looking at the audi- 
ence before him with the 
assured air of one sure of his 
welcome. On the other side 
of the delegate sat a fellow 
with a greasy peaked cap, 
and black, short beard. He 


was dirty, sinister, and evil- 


as 


eyed ; one of those Polish 
Jews whom we are so kind 
as to invite over to take the 
bread from the mouths of 
the deserving. There were 
divers others too. A hare- 
lipped American, on whose 
face an uneasy smile fluttered 
as if lit by the flame of a 
naphtha lamp. <A 
German, with the yellow skin 


greasy 


and the coarse, bloated face 
of the drunkard. ‘There 
were many others also who 
were equally ready to follow 
the devil's wiles. And for 
what were they gathered 
together there 2 or the so- 
called great cause of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity. And 
outside in the chill moon- 
light, rising from the snow- 
clad ground, was the cathe- 


dral on which they were 
seated in judgment. 
The delegate Rand had 


just upon finished reading 

‘* And this stone way leads 
up through the thickness 
of St. Jude’s Pillar into the stairway landing at the 
back of the Lepers’ Baleon. And my grandsire told me 
that even in his day the doorway to the passage which led 
from the small belfry chamber to thence had been boarded 
over, and that none knew of its existence. And before his day 
there were strange stories told of this stairway, that had once 
led from the porch to meet this other way from the belfry. 
It was so made that when the lepers wished to make con- 
fession, a priest could make his way from the belfry chamber 
and stand outside the closed door of the lepers’ landiug, in 
which there was a small trap of wood. Through this trap, 
when open, he could hear the words of the leper as he 
knelt upon the stones, and yet remain beyond all fear of 
pestilence. Now, the lepers’ stairway from the porch 
without was struck by lightning but fifty years after it 
was built, and carried away, so that only the porch was 
left, of which few could guess the meaning, save those of 
cunning in the builder's art. And when the lepets ceased 











to be this gallery was never used for any purpose, and it 
was given out to be haunted by evil spirits and demons 
who dared not remain inside the great church. This write 
I in the year of grace 1785, desiring you, my son, to keep 
it with other papers of import left to your care, and to 
remain secret as you may think fit, according to your 
occasions. 

The delegate finished reading. 

‘Someone could easily find his way to the belfry, 
which is now disused, and from thence to the landing, 
and there could you lay it.” 

And what was it ? 

In appearance a block of three or four bricks which 
had not been broken up to make the new paths in front of 
the cathedral. 

‘*A good idea,” said the greasy German. 
piece of coal, though humble in them- 
selves, can make plenty of noise in 
the world.” 

‘‘A great lesson this,” said Rand 
the delegate. ‘‘ Here for near seven 
centuries has this building stood, a 
monument of grinding labour and 
paupers’ wage, raised to add to the 
pride of the fat priest and prelate, 
who teach the poor the lesson of how 
they must truckle to the rich and 
great. A great blow this to strike. 

And now, why should I seek to con- 
ceal it, the lot has fallen upon me, 
unworthy though I be to be trusted 
in the great work. In the old days, 
good or bad, still the hand of justice 


**A brick, a 


could be laid on the tyrants. The 
Vehmgericht — the dagger and the 


cord—slew the power of the Rhine 
Robber. The Masons’ Guild knew 
how to punish—and it dil. They 
call us Nihilists, as if we were a new 
species of villain. It is only another 
name. The cathedral,” the speaker 
looked placidly out at the great tower 
piercing the moonlight, ‘‘is doomed. 
And he of us is doomed who betrays, 
by word, look, or sign, a secret of our 
sacred brotherhood.” 

Then each in turn came forward 
and laid his hand upon the clump of 
brickwork, and, holding up his other 
hand, swore to the evidence of a God 
he affected to despise. 

They had laid hands upon an in- 
fernal machine. 

One of them, an ugly little dwarf, 
said— 

** T, too, shall aid in the good work. 
T found the pass-key.- I, the lock- 
smith, made the machine. I, John 
Renshaw, the hunchback and the fool. 
What a column or two to make for the 
Freiheit !” 

‘*The papers will have plenty to 
talk about.” 

** And we to read.” 


In the Bishop’s garden walked the 
architect and the girl Sadie. 

‘**'To think,” she was saying, ‘‘ that 
you and I should be here as ——” 

‘*As sweethearts, my darling! 1 
am far too old and dull and sad for 
you,” 

‘*T do not always wish to be so 
gay. Perhaps it is grandfather, who 
since he has been in England is so 
full of Old World stories; besides,” 
with kindly womanly instinct, ‘‘it is 
you who have had so much to make 
you sad, and it is I who should learn 
to cheer you.” 

‘‘The cathedral has been the great 
work of my life; but you are its great 
oy.” 

“The girl pressed lovingly against 
his arm. 

‘Things seem to last so much 
longer in the old country than they do 
in mine.” 

‘*T shall hope that love may last 
also.” 

The clock in the western tower 
was striking midnight, An owl hooted 
from the nest in the thick ivy which 
had been allowed to creep up one of 
the flying buttresses of the Bishop's 
chapel. 
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‘* Pah!” said the delegate, ‘‘ I wish it were darker still. 
Well, well, the six charges should be strong enough. ‘To 
think that the old master-builder should have so weakened 
the building as to make a veritable mine for us to do our 
blasting work!” He sneered and spoke in chill apostrophe. 
‘*You carven marble Cardinals and Bishops and belted 
Earls, no more shall you keep up the memory of your old 
pride!” 

‘It is almost the keystone which upholds the whole,” 
the dwarf laughed silently, and then added: *‘In one 
hour—think of it! The wonder of it!” 

‘« Listen!” said Rand. ‘‘ How plainly you can hear 
the tick of the clockwork! I wonder if, when the great 
fall comes, it will strike the Bishop’s house !” 

‘’T would be well for your enemy then. 
Think of the wonder of it—the wonder of it! 


Let us go, let 
We 


us go. 
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might have been seen, as it were, watching him with a 
strange smile. What could the story be he could tell 
what were the words that he longed to speak, as if in 
warning, with his wooden lips ? 

‘* Horror! what was that?” 

The architect sprang from his bed which had shaken 
him awake. The glass of the lattice was crashing and 
tinkling on the stones outside. 

Crash! A chimney had fallen on the stone window- 
eaves, carrying them away. Still the Bishop’s house stood 
firm. The awakened birds, the pigeons and the rooks, 
whirled around, uttering harsh, weird cries. 

Crash! Crash! Falling, falling, and falling. 

Now fell down rich sculptured buttress. Now chapel 
lantern, with yards of carven roof. 

People ran out into the streets. Some, in the panic, 
unclad save for their night-clothes. 
Some, bereft of their senses, came with 
lighted candles and lamps, as if the 











Inside the cathedral the moonlight 
was master of all. It. streamed 
through the richly stained windows 
upon the escutcheons curved on the stone paving. Some- 
times a red light fell on the sculptured helmet of a 
departed hero as if the stain of bloodshed pursued 
him even in his grave. Sometimes a faint purple played 
on a raised coronet as if the pomp of the world had 
not wholly died away. ‘The slight draughts waved the 
ragged banners of the knights of old and the latest stand. 
ards of regiments of these our times, On these, too, fell 
the tinted rays. 

In the belfry chamber stood the dwarf-and the work- 
men’s delegate. 

“These list shoes of ours,” said Rand, ‘ silent as they 
ought to be, make still a noise which is like echoes of 
whispers.” From the room a kind of arrow-slit opening 
commanded the interior of the whole edifice. 

“You look proud enough,” said the dwarf, gazing 
through this and apostrophising the cathedral, ‘and you 
look ghostly enough, When the clouds move over the 
moon the shadows are like creeping spectres.” 
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go by the winding stairease, which was built as a place of 
refuge.” 

** One-—two—three—four . twelve,’ counted the 
dwarf; ‘a time for the graves to give up their dead.” 


a 

All was still in the cathedral city. Only a few lights were 
left. in the windows of the old houses in the Canonsway. 
The barbican across the river threw its shadow on the 
stream which flowed at its feet; so also did the statue of 
the Bishop Ambrosius on the snow which covered the 
grass of the silent close. : 

It was the night before Christmas Eve. The time had 
not become over-festive. Good folk had reserved the 
beginning of the feast for to-morrow.  l’lacid and silent, 
silent and sleeping, lay the city. 

The architect had at length fallen asleep. In the old 
bed-chamber the oaken face carved over the mantelshelf 
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better to see the great catastrophe. 

The great tower stood still. Around 
arose whirling and soaring the mighty 
clouds of dust, as if they wished to 
wrench the tottering fabric down to 
a common ruin. 

The city had gone almost mad with 
terror. Each in his turn displayed 
some ruling passion of vanity. In 
bedrooms where the window-glass had 
been shivered, shrieking, hysteric 
women rushed for their jewel-cases as 
if for dear life, leaving a sick husband 
to stay, at what peril they knew not 
nor cared. 

‘* My son, do not leave me here.” 

It was a blind father calling in vain 
to him whom he had nurtured and 
cherished as the child of his heart. 
The shouting people rushed far away 
from this street, and soon the chamber 
was left in silence. 

‘The Lord is still with me!” The 
old man’s spirit passed away. The 
shock had killed the body, but little 
changed the trusting soul. 

‘* The cathedral has fallen—fallen !”’ 

** Oh, vanitas vanitatum !” said the 
Bishop, who had worked nobly, and at 
length had succeeded. in calming the 
crowd. ‘And that was the pride of 
my life!” 

He was standing outside the cordon 
of troops which kept the people from 
the great building. They -had faced 
battle and sudden death on the Indian 
hills and the African desert, yet was 
there fear in their midst, the fear of 
dynamite, the fear lest the great 
tower should fall. 

So science had shaken hands with 
crime over the devil’s work. But the 
great tower still stood. And the 
night grew into day and the crowd 
grew calmer with it. And then the 
day passed and no harm happened. 
The terrible news had flown on wings 
electric to the four corners of the 
globe. 

‘“* Utterly destroyed? No, only 
partly—the tower will stand for ages 
to come.” 

In digging out the débris were 
found what might have been the 
remains of Rand, the delegate, and 
the dwarf, who was one of the verger’s 
sons. And the Nihilists whispered to 
each other— 

‘*The little fiend must. have set 
the machines for the wrong time. It 
is just as well: there is no chance of 
either of them blabbing now in some 
fit of maudlin repentance.” 

That was their only epitaph from 
the Brotherhood. 


* all > * 


Now there came standing by 
where the lepers’ porch once stood 
a strange group. There was the 
American Bonanzen and his daughter, 
and the architect and the good Bishop. 
And in his hand the latter held a 
part of the stone head which once 
served in the gargoyle. 

‘*How strange,” was he saying, 
‘*that so the old world should come 
back with us, that those archives 
should come to light through the 
breaking of the walls in St. Roland’s 
chapel. And we are all descendants 








of the leper - builder, and those 
men ”’—he spoke of the delegate and the dwarf—‘ trace 
back their ancestry to the man who spurned him 


and married his false wife. Those old rhymes of the 
verger seem to have some thought of truth in them. 
Perhaps this falling of the cathedral, too, is to us a lesson 
on the vanity of human pride. But if it ever be raised 
aeain 

‘Tt will be.” said the American, ‘ the means shall be 
found, though L doubt if L shall live to see the day. In 
tragedy from first to last, yet shall it rise like a Vhoonix 
from the pyre of Hope.” 

‘It will be blessed by love—our love,” said the archi- 
tect, and he took the girl's hand in his and pressed it to his 
heart. 

‘‘Then it shall rise again,” said the Bishop, and he 
murmured to himself some verses of the ‘‘ Magnificat.” 

And then a lark overhead burst into sweet song, 
and, soaring upward, carried his message of hope to 
the skies. 


THE END. 
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“TRELAWNY OF ‘THE WELLS,’’’ MR. PINERO'S NEW PLAY AT THE COURT THEATRE. 


Miss Tretawny of ‘ the Wells’ (Miss Irene Vanbrugh) bidding good-bye to her theatrical friends on the eve of her marriage to Mr. Gower, of Cavendish Square (Mr. James Erskine) 
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Nuch of the history of England during the reigns of its two 
Tudor Queens is intimately connected with that of Spain 
when ruled by Philip II. Major Hume has under his care 
at the Record Office, and has sedulously explored, the 
Spanish State-papers of the period. In his ‘* Courtships of 
Queen Elizabeth,” his ‘* Year After the Armada,” and last, 
not least, in his monograph of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
recently noticed in these columns, he was enabled, with 
the aid of those documents, to throw fresh light on Philip 
in his relations to England and the English. In his new 
volume, one of the excellent ‘‘ Foreign Statesmen” Series, 
Major Ilume has had to study Philip not only in his 
relations to England, but to Spain and to Europe, and, of 
course, to form an estimate of him both as a ‘ statesman” 
and a man. The result is this striking biography. It 
includes, vigorously and often vividly narrated, much of 
the history of Europe during the stirring and interesting 
period which witnessed the development of the Reformation 
in England and on the Continent. To the merits springing 
from originality and vigilant industry of research, familiar 
to readers of his previous books, Major Hume adds in this 
one an improved style. Above all, a new interest is 
given to the character of Philip by Major Hume's attempt 
to modify the traditional and unflattering view not 
unnaturally taken of the King, who, to say nothing of his 
aims in launching the Armada, connived at, if he did 
not encourage, Alva’s infamous cruelties in the Netherlands, 
who sanctioned plots for the assassination of Queen Elizabeth, 
and directly participated in that which terminated pre- 
maturely the career of the heroic William the Silent. Major 
Ilume exerts himself to mitigate the harshness of the 
ordinary verdicts on Philip, both as a ruler and as a man, 
and his efforts, if not always successful, are generally 
suggestive and often instructive. One of his chief con- 
tentions is that Philip's z2alous and, indeed, unscrupulous, 
championship of Catholicism was in reality far more poli- 
tical than religious. Among the proofs of this thesis 
adduced by Major Ilume is one worth a reference, because 
in giving it he had, though to all appearance unconsciously, 
corrected a historical mistake committed by Tennyson in 
his fine drama ‘* Queen Mary,” when composing which our 
great poet was much influenced by Mr. T'roude’s far from 
trustworthy sketch of Philip in England. | In her farewell 
interview with Philip, when Mary had been lamenting 
‘* harvestless autumns” among the other calamities that 
have befallen the land, Tennyson makes Philip reply — 

The blood and sweat of heretics at the stake 

Is God's best dew upon the barren field. 

Burn more. 
To which Mary rejoins ‘I will, I will!” Tennyson was 
misled in this view of Philip’s procedure at that particular 
time at least. Without any allusion to the weét-djamatiot, 
Major Hume shows quite incidentally in the course of his 
narrative that Philip, on leaving England after that 
imaginary monition to Mary, strenuously inculcated in 
letters to her Council a ‘‘ cautious moderation” in their deal- 
ings with the English Protestants. Major Hume appeals to 
those letters to prove that Philip ‘‘ evidently dreaded the 
rash zeal of the Catholic party in England, and did his best 
to hold it in check.” ‘ But,” Major Hume adds, ‘ before 
he had been gone from England six months the flame of 
persecution burst out, to be extinguished no more until the 
death of the Queen. Philip was certainly not responsible 
for this; his influence was exerted in the contrary direction.” 
From policy, no doubt, but that is precisely Major Hume's 
contention. 


The history of Cambridgeshire, like that of Oxfordshire, 
has suffered as regards antiquarian research and literary 
illustration from its comparative concentration on the 
ast and present of a great University. ‘The only specific 
history of Cambridgeshire is the old-fashioned one of 
Carter, published so long ago as 1753. During the lapse 
since then of nearly a century and a half, much new 
material has been contributed to the general history 
of the county, and many important changes have 
befallen the famous University on the Cam. Thanks 
to the issue of a new and much needed series of 
County Histories, convenient in form and size and moderate 
in price, Cambridgeshire has now a history which will not 
soon be superseded. In comprehensiveness of aim and 
thoroughness of execution, it leaves little to be desired, 
unless it be in the recent history of the University, for a 
knowledge of which, however, ample material is easily 
accessible. Mr. Conybeare’s manner is very far removed 
from that of the Dryasdusts of the old school of county 
historians. His industry rivals theirs; the volume shows 
everywhere that to write it has been a labour of love, 
while his narrative is for the most part as animated and 
interesting as theirs is generally torpid and dull. His 
pages are constantly enriched and enlivened by curious 
extracts from old documents and scarce printed books 
which illustrate, descriptively and anecdotically, the social 
history both of the county and of the University. With 
the exception already noted, the account of the develop- 
ment of the University is ample, always instructive, and 
often entertaining. 


No man, woman, or child who opens ‘A Villain of 
Parts” can close it till the close of the story. Then, 
n> doubt, even a child can see, on looking back, im- 
probabilities ‘* gross as a mountain, open, palpable.” Why 
should the villain of parts, when already rich beyond 
tho dreams of avarice with the miser’s treasure, risk 
his neck to steal a boy's watch? Ilow could his gang 
by the mere assumption of grey wigs pass as super- 
annuated tradesmen, living in an Anabaptist almshouse 


undetected for months, in a country village where every- 
one knew what his neighbour had for dinner? ‘These and 
other improbabilities strike you when you are allowed a 
moment's breathing-space for consideration. But you are 
allowed no such moment in reading the book, so breath- 
lessly are you hurried on from incident to incident. Ina 
word, ‘*A Villain of Parts” is an ideal boy’s book, and, 
indeed, an ideal book for those, whatever their age or their 
sex, who delight in adventure stories, 


You are by no means hurried on at a breathless gallop 
in ** Stapleton’s Luck,” where not even the villain has the 
courage and the energy which usually give wickedness its 
pull over goodness and its chance against society. Staple- 
ton is entrusted by a rich Australian squatter, whose 
manager he is, with the commission of drawing out a large 
sum from a Melbourne bank, of whose impending failure 
his master had heard from a cousin. ‘The cousin drugs 
Stapleton’s drink and robs him of the money with the 
knowledge, but without the connivance, of a young Dis- 
senting prig, who at home in England is the pride of his 
Pharisaic parents’ heart, and a burning and a shining light 
of their chapel. Everyone is the worse for the robbery. 
Stapleton loses by it at once his situation and a large 
sum of his own; his master loses by it a good servant ; the 
thief loses by it his peace of mind, without any com- 
pensating advantage, since he fears to touch a farthing of 
the money ; while— 

Not poppy nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine to that sweet sleep 

Which he owed yesterday 
the young Dissenting vessel of grace. Because of his 
passive connivance at a crime which ruined an innocent 
inan? Notatall. Because of his fear that the discovery 
of his friend's crime would lead to the discovery of his own 
lapse from grace—his going while under the influence of 
drink to a performance of a play of Shakspere’s on the 
night of the robbery. Murder will out, however, and in 
the end he is forced into a confession both of his own guilt 
and of his friend’s, owing wholly to Stapleton’s luck in 
winning a nice girl. Tor the moral of the book is that 
this young lady brought the luckless hero luck in some 
mysterious way, and its motto ought to have been that 
text from the Book of Proverbs—*: Whoso findeth a wife 
findeth a good thing, and obtaineth favour of the Lord.” 
Altogether the mainspring of ‘‘ Stapleton’s Luck ” is too 
weak for the wheels, which themselves are by no means 
light and quick of movement. 


No one could find this fault of lack of go in Mr. 
Maclaren Cobban’s audacious ‘*‘ Her Royal Highness's Love 
Affair.” II.R.1., the youngest daughter of a very great 
personage, falls in love with a counter-jumper, but a 
counter-jumper, be it well understood, who was grandson 
of a Lord Chancellor, within a life or two of the Peerage, 
and of such surpassing loveliness that his employer _ 
him a high salary, because duchesses, etc., would purchase 
any amount of lace for the mere pleasure of being served 
by such an Adonis. In fact, his face was as well known in 
the West-End as that of Royalty itself, which makes all the 
greater the improbability of his being able to accompany 
daily unrecognised H.R.H. on a bicycle in the park, 
on foot through Piccadilly, and to the most fashionable 
restaurant in London. But though those who enter Mr. 
Maclaren Cobban’s world must bid probability farewell, 
they do it without consciousness of its absence. They 
surrender themselves, as in a fairy-tale, to an implicit belief 
in the impossible, and follow H.R.H. in her Platonic 
elopement—with the help of a ladder of ropes !—to escape 
a monstrous marriage, to which her impecunious father 
has devoted her, with a German-Jew millionaire, Baron 
Nebulus.. Hler escort is, of course, the chivalrous 
counter-jumper, who, though passionately in love with 
her, seeks only to serve and save her from the thrice- 
odious German Jew, without a thought of a dearer 
reward than her gracious acceptance of his service. But 
as H.R.U. is only a woman, and as all women have 
but to see this Adonis to adore him, she returns his 
passion even with interest, and the reader is led to hope 
that the counter-jumper will succeed to the Peerage and 
be promoted to a dukedom to render him less unworthy of 
the august alliance. He succeeds only, however, in his 
single aim—the breaking-off of the degrading match with 
the Nebulous Baron—and H.R.H. is restored to her home, 
there to weep inconsolably for her lost lover. In his por- 
trait of the Princess the author seems to confound idiocy 
with innocency ; since it is quite impossible that any girl— 
not to say a girl with such a frisky French governess as 
Anastasie—should know so little of love, life, and the world 
as H.R.H. 


It is a far cry from the frivolity of ‘‘ Her Royal High- 
ness’s Love Affair” to the austere theology of ‘* Prisoners 
of Conscience.” The cross in the course of true love of 
Miss Amelia Barr's striking novel is absolutely original. 
‘**T would count it heaven and earth to be your wife,”’ cries 
the heroine to the hero, ‘* but I dare not! I dare not!” 
‘** What fears you, Nanna! Oh, my dear, what fears you?” 
‘* This is what I fear, David. If we were married I might 
have many children. Can you, can the minister, can any 
human being, give me assurance that they will be elect 
children ? If you can, I will be your wife to-morrow. If 
you cannot, as the God of my father lives I will not bring 
sons and daughters into life for sin and sorrow here and 
for perdition hereafter. The devil shall not so use my 
body to people hell! No, I will not—not even for 
your love, David!” Nor did she. Only én articulo mortis 
did she learn the ‘“‘ more excellent way,” which consoled 
David's lonely life, that God is love, not hate. The novel, in 
fact, is a powerful protest against the ghastly dogma of 
the Confession of Paith : ‘**Some men and angels are 
predestined to everlasting life, and others to everlasting 
death ; and their number is so certain and definite that it 
cannot be either increased or diminished.” The novel, 
however, is far indeed from being a mere Arminian tract, 
since it gives a singularly yivid and vigorous picture of 
life and character in the Shetland Isles. 


Mr. Arthur Paterson’s “ Father and Son” opens 
dramatically, and maintains to the very close the interest 


excited so strongly at the rise of the curtain. The hero's 
mother succumbs to the shock of the news that lus father— 
who was supposed to have died in penal survitude—was 
alive and in London. With her last breath she tries to 
extort from her son a vindictive promise to renounce his 
father utterly. He declines to give it—fortunately, since 
the happiness of his life turned upon the very intimacy his 
dying mother would have prevented. His father is the 
masterful manager of the heroine’s father’s business, and 
in that capacity he earns the right to aspire to her hand, 
which, however, she wished to give, with her heart, to the 
ex-convict’s son. ‘The rivalry of jealousy between father 
and son becomes finally a rivalry of generosity, which 
results in the father’s return to Australia, leaving the son 
in happy possession of the heroine. It is an admirably 
told story, and has the unusual merit of interesting you 
as deeply in the characters of the personages as in its 
ingeniously constructed plot. 


During the last thirty years the world has demanded 
many editions of ‘* The Bab Ballads,” but it has never been 
gratified with such a volume as the present, which forms 
the fullest collection of Mr. Gilbert’s verse ever published 
in a single book. Mr. Gilbert has not only incorporated 
many of the songs from his delightful opera, but he has 
added two hundred new drawings, bringing up the total to 
three hundred and fifty. ‘This handsome volume is a 
complete compendium to his art as a rhymer in every shape 
and every mood. It is full of his quaint individual humour; 
it bristles with his fascinating metres, and it does justice 
to its publishers. 

A LITERARY LETTER. 

With his usual geniality, Mr. Punch suggested the other 
day that we have had almost enough of Omar Khayy4ém, 
and that he would prefer not to hear his name mentioned 
for some time to come. But what are we to do when there 
is such an obviously growing interest in the subject on all 
sides? Mr. Le Gallienne’s little volume, although severely 
repudiated by the Omar Khayyam Club, is having a splendid 
sale—at least, in America. Mr. Edward Heron-Allen has 
just published, through Mr. H. 8. Nichols, a beautiful 
edition of the Rubaiyat, which, in addition to a facsimile 
of the manuscript in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
gives us a complete English translation of the Persian 
poet. The best part of Mr. Heron-Allen’s book, however, 
1s, perhaps, the entertaining introduction. 


Then we are to have the translation which Mr. 
Payne is doing for the Villon Society—a book which 
will, no doubt, have its place, as all the Villon Society 
publications have had, but which does not make 
the somewhat supercilious references to FitzGerald in 
the prospectus entirely well advised. The Villon Society, 
or any other society, would probably not be able to 
sell fifty copies of a translation of Omar Khayyam, 
which does not appeal to quite the same audience as their 
* Arabian Nights,” if FitzGerald had not written his 
beautiful poem. By the way, Messrs. Macmillan will 
shortly publish an elaborately illustrated edition of 
FitzGerald. One of the most acceptable forms that an 
edition could take is a reproduction of the beautifully 
decorated copy that was made by William Morris, and of 
which the late poet was very proud. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy's new book will be a volume of 
short stories. Meanwhile, he is engaged on another long 
novel, which will not be on the lines of *‘ Jude the 
Obscure” and ‘* The Well-Beloved.” Personally, I find 
Mr. Hardy more enchanting in ‘‘ The Woodlanders” and 
‘The Return of the Native,” and pray for another story 
in the older manner. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who is on his way to South 
Africa-—to the despair of magazine editors who want copy 
from him —has written a long novel, bearing the title 
**The Burning of the Sarah Sands.” It is described as 
‘*a stirring historical tale of maritime adventure.”’ There 
will be another short story by Mr. Kipling in an early 
number of J’earson’s Magazine. It will be remembered 
that the last of Mr. Kipling’s short stories appeared in that 
publication. 


There has been a great deal of absurd over-praise of 
Mr. Newbolt’s ‘‘ Admirals All,” recently published by 
Mr. Elkin Mathews. The critic of verse in the Daily 
Chronicle, for example, who always mistakes rhetoric for 
poetry, welcomed Mr. Newbolt as another master. The 
following from the Atheneum seems to me more 
adequately to place the author of ‘“‘ Admirals All”— 

Mr. Newbolt writes ballads with a good deal of metrics] 
skill, and his sei.timents will excite the sympathy of the 
average reader of ballad verse. . . . This sort of work, though, 
of course, not poetry, has obvious elements of popularity, and 
we have not been surprised to sce that ‘‘ Admirals All’’ has 
received somewhat extravagant welcome from those critics 
who most faithfully represent the general taste of the 
public. 


I am very-much surprised at the enormous impression 
which has been made upon a number of otherwise intelli- 
gent people by an article in the Christmas Number of 
LPearson’s Magazine on the authorship of Shakspere’s plays. 
The article makes the claim, which has been made a 
hundred times before, for Bacon as the actual author of the 
plays, and it is undoubtedly a very ingenious contribution 
to the question—a question which was first started, I 
believe, by Miss Delia Bacon, a lady who appropriately 
ended her days ina lunatic asylum. It has had many 
advocates since that time, many of them very vociferous, 
but none of them very able. They have been answered, as 
a rule, by Shaksperean scholars in a semi-contemptuous 
way, which is always a mistake. I have been asked 
more than once if there were not u systematic reply 
to the Baconians. There is no such reply in a popular 
form, although it would be easy enough for any capable 
student of Shakspere to write one. Now that a popular 
magazine has given a fresh impetus to the ridiculous 
hypothesis, it would be quite worth while for some enter- 
prising publisher to commission a littie book on the other 
side of the question. C. K. 8, 











PLAYHOUSES. 
HER MAJESTY'S. 


THE 
“JULIUS CESAR,” AT 


Seventeen years have passed—as we learn from the inter- 
esting little pamphlet distributed in the lobbies of Ler 
Majesty’s ‘‘heatre--since any important performance of 
‘Julius Cresar” was seen on the London stage, and then 
the German company of Saxe-Meiningen was responsible 
for the production. In the chief provincial centres the 
play has lately been seen with elaborate stage accessories 
under the minagement of Mr. I. R. Benson, but the ouly 
revival at a West- End theatre since the German Com- 
pany’s visit was given fora few nights in the spring of 
1892 at the Olympic Theatre by Mr. Edmund Tearle. 
We have, therefore, to thank Mr. 'lree for a very welcome 
and brilliant 
experiment, more 
particularly as his 
revival shows all 
that loving regard 
for technical detail 


and local colour 
which character- 
ised the Ducal 


company’s repre- 
sentation at Drury 
Lane, as well as 
a scenic magnifi- 
cence anda vigor- 
ous interpretation 
such as our 
German visitors 
could by no means 
compass. A ll 
the costumes— 
the mechanic’s 
drab tunic anil 
short blouse, the 
senator’s red- 
trimmed toga and 
scarlet mantle, or 
the general's 
medal - studded 
breastplate —seem 


designed with 
admirable accur- 


acy by Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, and he, 
doubtless, is re- 
sponsible for the 
picturesque 
grouping of the 
senators in the 
Capitol, and other 
lovely effects. In- 
deed, the fine com- 
bination of able 
stage manage- 
ment and_ gor- 
geous spectacle is 
one of the features 
of Mr. Tree’s pro- 
duction. From 
that opening sceno 
of Mr. Harker’s, 
where through a 
towering archway 
we view the front 
of the new Forum 
and an array of 
imposing temples, 
we can hardly 
divorce the grand 
procession of the 
Dictator with his 
lictors, his 
musicians, and 
his patrician es- 
cort. And we can 
scarcely recall Mr. 
Ilann’s fine pic- 
ture of the Forum 
(flanked though it 


be with stately 
buildings) apart 
from the splen- 


didly drilled crowd 
which alternately 
hoots and 





Manx Awstoyy (Mr. Tree). 
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in the great funeral speech, but time, no doubt, will 
develop this performance ; us Mr. Lewis Waller's 
admirable rendering of Brutus. Subtlety is lacking in this 
last and colour just at present. The new Bratus appears to 
greatest advantage where Cassius pleases least. Tor while 
Mr. McLeay, in ail the earlier scenes, charms us by the quiet 
persuasiveness and masterful vigour of his conception, in 
the famous interview with Brutus he is betrayed into 
extravagant and melodramatic violence. The other per- 
formers give every satisfaction. Mr. Louis Calvert would 
make, physically, a better Antony than Casca; still, he 
gives us the blunt Reman to the life. Mr. Fulton could 
scarcely be bettered as Shakspere’s Czesar; and if Miss 
Evelyn Millard was hardly an heroic, she was certainly a 
very tender and womanly Portia. In addition, Miss 


also 


Cactpursia (Miss Lily Hanbury). 





suffused with the Pinero atmesphere that it is altogether 
delightful. We are introduced to the stock company of 
Bagnigge Wells ‘Theatre—kindly, common, vain, jealous 
players, men and women alike. meeting on terms of great 
familiarity in Mrs. Mossop’s lodging-house. A May 
morning, and they all meet at a little feast given as 
a send-off to Miss Rose T'relawny—ounly they do not 
give her the ‘* Miss”’ or even the ** Rose “—who has fallen 
in love with Mr. Arthur Gower, the grandson of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir William Gower, of Cavendish Square. If 
anything were needed to prove the enormous difference in 
the personnel of the players of 1860 and 1898, it is to be 
found in the fact that the Earl of Rosslyn, acting under 
the name of Mr. James Erskine, figures as the young lover, 
and that Trelawny, in the person of Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
claims a preben- 
dary of the Church 
as her futher, The 
sagnigge Wells 
crowd in compari- 
son strikes you as 
vulgar and ridic- 


ulous—all the 
more that the 
ladies wear the 
grotesque cnno- 
hinated costumes 


of the ’sixties, and 
that the men have 
long hair and loud 
check suits. But 
t hey are very 
human in Mr. 
Pinero’s hands, 
and they sink their 
little jealousies to 
make ‘Trelawny 
happy. She has 
just that little 
touch of the native 
gentlewoman 


which distin- 
guishes her from 
the rest in her 


quieter dress and 
the instinct that 
her profession is, 
after all, a very 
fickle friend. And 
yet she is a 
‘‘gipsy ’’ for all 
that. That is 
proved to the lilt 
when she is intro- 
duced into the 
Gower household 
in Cavendish 
Square domin- 
ated by the crusty 
Vice - Chanceilor, 
with his sister 
Trafalgar as con- 
sort In command, 
and his grand- 
children Clara 
(notwithstanding 
that she is a mar- 
ried woman) and 
Arthur (despite 
his manhood) in 
terrorised sub- 
jection. Trelawny 
feels out of it; 
and the crisis 
comes when her 
tagnigge Wells 
friends pay her a 
midnight visit 
after the house- 
hold has retired, 
and engage in a 
free fight in the 
drawing-room, 
rousing the Vice- 
Chancellor, who 
appears in his 
dressing-gown. 
Trelawny 
herself the essen- 
tial gipsy at last, 


sees 








applauds Mark 
Antony. The and retires from 
battle tableaux, an unequal con- 
wherein we see test. In the third 
the two armies act we find her 
fronting each back at t he 
other across a ** Wells,” but so 
ravine, and skir- changed,somelan. 
mishing in a per- ' choly and spirit- 
plexing fashion, Juuivs Casar (Mr. C. Fulton). less, that sh : 
ar r i > aim of aan cannot act, an 
are not very im- “JULIUS CAESAR,” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE: MARK ANTONY BY THE DEAD BODY OF C#SAR. , Gashiered. fir 
pressive, but that is cashiered. Sir 
William enters 


is the bard’s and 

not the manager's 

fault. Happily, too, despite the noble spectacular display and 
the agreeable incidental music of Mr. Raymond Roze, the 
text of the play has been treated with scrupulous reverence. 
The two final acts have been compressed into one, and 
many cuts have been effected in the battle speeches. But 
the grand scene of quarrel and reconciliation wherein 
Brutus and Cassius engage has been retained in full, and 
the only real novelty of arrangement is the combination of 
Shakspere’s first two acts and the senate-house episode of 
the third into a single act of five scenes and two hours’ 
length. This has the (managerial) advantage of enabling 
Antony to bring down the curtain on a sensational bit of 
rant. Mr. Tree, of course, isthe Antony of the oceasion, and, 
allowing for the actor's obvious lack of declamatory force 
and painful vocal monotony, his rendering is a decidedl7 
pleasant and interesting one. His Antony is hardly your 
jaunty soldier, but he is shown cleverly enough fora charm- 
ing libertine. He scarcely suggests the necessary sarcasin 


‘*O pardon me, thou bleeding picce of earth!” 


Hanbury, a lovely Calpurnia, and Mrs. Tree, a charming 
and tuneful Lucius, graced by their presence in tiny parts 
a delightful and memorable revival. 


” 


“TRELAWNY OF ‘ THE WELLS,’ AT TITE COURT. 

It is thirteen years since Mr. Pinero laid the foundations 
of his comedy method in the shape of ‘‘ The Magistrate” 
at the Court Theatre. He has wandered far afield 
since those days—even since 1893, when he made his last 
appearance at the same theatre in ‘The Amazons.” We 
have had his comedy developed into the delicate tragedy of 
“The Benefit of the Doubt” and the fancy of ** The Princess 
and the Butterfly.” ‘ Trelawny of ‘the Wells’ ” takes us 
back to the older, simpler sentimental method of which 
“Sweet Lavender” remains the best example. It is 
a costume play of the early ‘sixties, with two excellent 
opening acts and two middling ones—simple, obvious, 
greater in manner than in matter, and yet so 


her life again by 
coming to look for his grandson who has disappeared. The 
old man (played magnificently by Mr. Dion Boucicault) is 
half reconciled to the girl, and ends the act by promising 
to finance a theatre where Tom Wrench (‘‘ utility man” at 
the ‘* Wells” and the Dobbin of the drama) may pro- 
duce his comedy called ‘ Life.”” Wrench engages Arthur 
Gower, now turned player in the hope of becoming 
somewhat of the gipsy too, to take a part, and the Vice- 
Chancellor comes to-a rehearsal, and-ef course meets the 
wanderer, and agrees to the wedding of Trelawny and 
the lad. That is the simple story. Miss Vanbrugh is 
exceedingly good. Miss Pattie Browne plays the part of 
an actress, Avonia Bunn, to the very life, full of humour 
and kindliness; Mr. Athol Forde is a splendid ‘ heavy 
man,” Mr. Telfer; and Mr. Paul Arthur shows an unex- 
pected talent for pathos as Tom Wrench. Mr. James Erskine 
did very well; and Mr. Dion Boucicault achieved a great 
success as the Vice-Chancellor. 
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THE RECENT MILITARY BALLOON EXPERIMENTS IN GERMANY: INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY SHOOTING AT A BALLOON AT INTERBOGK. 


From a Sxetcn sy Mr. F. Hosane. 


The result of the recent experimental shooting at a balloon at the military camp of Interbogk, ten miles from Berlin, went to prove that at a distance of about one thousand yards the fire of an 

infantry battalion was practically without effect on the sustaining power of the balloon, the pressure of the aimosphere immediately closing the small rents made by the bullets, and thus keeping the 

gas confined. The fire of an artillery battery, however, at a distance of some 4390 yards, soon brought the billoon to the ground, the shells tearing large holes in the covering, and making it 
evident that a captive balloon woull have to be kept in constant and quick motion if emcloyed in reconnoitring in the vicinity of any fortification, 
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CMenrsenel 5 





From an Old Print. 


MILITARY BALLOONING A CENTURY AGO: THE FRENCH VICTORY AT THE BATTLE OF FLEURUS, JUNE 26, 1794. 


In the defeat of the Allies under the Prince of Coburg by the French revolutionary army unter Jourdan, who formed a junction with the crmies of the Mocelle, the Ardennes, and the North, the French used a balloon for reconnoitring. 
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THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING.—THE RIFLE-THIEF: A NIGHT SCENE NEAR KOHBAT. 


From a Sxercu sy Suroson-Carraix Ceci, Stevens, 42xp Fietp Hosprrat, Tinan Fieip Force. 
Qne of the worst pests on the Indian Frontier is the rifle-thie/, who is as crafty ia his calliny as he is assiluous in its application. His operations are by no means linited to the camp: beyond the border, but in a’l frontier towns 
, * , - , . . . . ’ *J ‘ aad 
and even in the garrison towns of Northern India as far as Lucknow, he makes h's presence felt, Rifles have, of course, a much greater value to the tribesrien than their actual cost price 




















With simple yet 
solemn military 
honours the last 
rites were 
rendered at 
Rawal Pindi to 
the mortal re- 
mains of the dis- 
tinguished soldier 
Sir Henry Have. 
lock-Allan, whose 
murder by the 
Afridis remains 
the most lament- 
able incident 
of the Indian 
Frontier Cam- 
paign. By special 
request of the 
Royal Irish Regi- 
ment, of which 
he was Colonel, 
Sir Henry's body 
was sent down 
from Peshawar 
under an officer's 
escort, and buried 
with the full 
military honours 
of a Lieutenant- 
General, under 
the orders of 
Major-General 
C. J. Moorsom, 
commanding the 
Rawal Pindi dis- 
trict. The pall- 
bearers were 
General Sir 
William Lock- 
hart, Major- 
General C. J. 
Mo rsom, Bri- 
gadier - Generals 
W. G. Nichol- 
son, C.B., W. H. 
Meiklejohn. C.B., 
O.M.G.,. W. >I. 
Curtis and Colonel 
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BURIAL OF THE LATE SIR HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN. 


From Photographs by F. Winter. 
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©. R. Macgregor, 
1).8.0., while the 
officers of the 
Royal Irish ful- 
filled the duties of 
bearers ard chief 
mourners. The 
whole garrison 
attended. the road 
from the barracks 
to the cemetery 
being lined by the 
25th Punjab 
Infantry and the 
Somerset Light 
Infantry, the 
officers of the 


garrison follow- 
ing the chief 
mourners, suc- 
ceeded by the 
50th Field Bat- 
tery Royal 


Artillery, and the 
4th (Royal Irish) 
Dragoon Guards. 
The service was 
conducted by two 
English chap- 
lains, in the 
presence of the 
entire European 
population of 
Rawal Pindi, who 
thus paid a last 
tribute of respect 
to the late Sir 
IIenry and his 
famous father. 
l‘or these details 
and for the Illus- 
trations here 
given we are in- 
debted to Major 
J. B. Forster, 
commanding the 
2nd Battalion. 
Royal Trish 
Kegiment. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 
The French Republicans of to-day frequently assert that 
their predecessors tock the initiative in emancipating the 
Jews who were in their midst from the thraldom that had 
crushed their forefathers in France for centuries. It is 
only one more fulsehood added to the many by means of 
which the Republicans strut and pose as the liberators of 
mankind in general and of their countrymen in particular. 
Assertions of that kind impose, however, upon the 
majority, which has neither the time nor the inclination 
to digest the tougher meats of history unless the fare is 
rendered toothsome by condiments in the shape of anecdote 
and story, just as Gambetta’s, Favre's, and Rochefort'’s 
resounding phrases imposed upon the Parisians in 1870. 
Favre, Gambetta, and Rochefort plagiarised the Knights 
Ilospitallers, the d’Armagnacs, the members of the Con- 
vention, and Michelet, respectively; the Republicans of 
1791 simply plagiarised Louis XIV. and Louis XVI. 


The story of Louis the Fourteenth’s attempt to obtain 
for the Jews a certain measure of recognition as citizens is 
worth telling, inasmuch as it provoked a violent outburst 
of Jew-baiting and Jew-hatred of which, it is true, only 
one man paid the penalty—namely, Raphael Levy, about 
whom I wrote a few words in these columns some five 
weeks ago. The pretext in 1670 was that a Jew had killed 
a Christian child for the sake of its blood to be sacrificed 
on the eve of the Jewish New Year, then impending. ‘The 
pretext for the present agitation is that a Jew has betrayed 
his country. Alfred Dreyfus is probably as innocent of 
the crime 1nputed to him as was Raphael Levy. Posterity 
has already admitted that the Lorraine Jew was a scape- 
goat, our children or grandchildren are most likely to arrive 
at a similar conclusion with regard to the Alsatian one. 


In both cases, though, the real reasons for the persecu- 
tion were the same—the Jews’ wonderful prosperity and 
success in everything they undertake, and the consequent 
jealousy of their Christian competitors. This convéntional 
opinion and its sequel, hatred, take no notice of the 
thousands of unfortunate Jews, hungry, footsore, and 
wretched, and inevitably doomed to death of starvation 
but for the charity of their co-religionists; it seems that 
the hungry Jew rarely, if ever, applies to anyone else. 
I am not exaggerating in saying that there are fewer of 
those unhappy beings in J"rance than elsewhere, because 
France has not been invaded by them like England and 
America. ‘wo centuries and a half ago there were still 
fewer in France. ‘The four Jewish families to whom 
Marsh'l Vieilleville had granted the citizenship of Metz 
in 1567 had prospered and multiplied. The four-and- 
twenty families issued from the original four were specially 
protected by Henri IV., because their members had proved 
staunch partisans during the troubles that marked the 
beginning of his reign. Louis XIII. confirmed his father’s 
letters-patent to that effect. 


Louis XIV. dil more. Hitherto, but to the great 
disgust of the corporations and guilds, they had been 
allowed to deal and traffic in gold and silver and in 
second - hand merchandise. The Parliament of Metz, 
created by Richelieu, while granting that much, had, 
at the Cardinal’s request, forbidden them to sell new 
wares. When, after the taking of Montmédy, Louis 
XIV., then in his twentieth year, came to Metz, 
he not only went to the Synagogue in state, byt paid 
a visit to the Ghetto. A month later he accorded to 
tabbi Moses Cohen Narol and seven other Jews the 
privilege of wearing black hats in the town of Metz, and 
to all Jews, without distinction, the right of wearing 
similarly hued headgear in the country. In addition to 
this, he not only confirmed their ancient privileges with 
regard to their commerce, but extended those privileges to 
new goods also. The corporation opposed these concessions, 


The Jews protested that, owing their establishment at 
Metz to the goodwill of the King, they ought, at any rate, 
to be permitted to provide for their material wants; that 
contributing to the public charges, they should not be 
placed at a disadvantage to the foreign and non-naturalised 
moneoy-changers ; furthermore, that they did not intend to 
deal in new goods except wholesale, that they would neither 
2 shops nor expose wares in the windows of their stores. 
The Parliament of Metz decided in favour of the Jews. 


This happened in January 1658. It soon became 
evident that the Christians at Metz did not intend to let 
matters rest. Some openly declared that, inasmuch as the 
young King's inexperience had been beguiled into granting 
theso miscreants of Jews rights hitherto unknown, there 
remained nothing for them, the Christians, but to rouse 
anew the old passions. ‘They, however, took their time, for 
it was twelve years later that Raphael Levy was pro- 
fessedly tried and executed. 


On Wednesday, Sept. 25, 1669, the wife of the wheel- 
wright of Glatigny went to wash her household linen at a 
fountain about fifty yards distant from the village. She 
was accompanied by her son, aged three, who stumbled on 
the road. is mother put him on his legs, and continued 
her way without looking round a second time. She never 
suw her child again, but when the alarm about his dis- 
appearance was given, a trooper of Count Vaudemont's 
regiment declared that he had seen a Jew with a black 
beard, and on horseback, coming in the opposite direction, 
and that he had a child in front of him, A tanner named 
Regnault is more precise, he states that the Jew had 
entered Metz by the ‘‘German Gate”; a third witness 
avers that it is Raphael Levy from the village of Boulay. 


This is enough. The Jew wanted the child for sacritice, 
although it is argued at the trial that the Jew, according 
to Leviticus, is forbidden to eat blood in any shape, let 
alone human blood. Raphael Levy was burned alive, and 
it required all Louis the Fourteenth’s autocratic power to 
free {Raphael Levy's memory from the stain cast upon it. 
Autocracy has its advantages now and again among nations 
where justice is systematically ignored by the masses and 
by the greater part of the classes. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this dep wrtment should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 


We apo’ ogise for our mi-take, and trust we have 


Bexoor G Murry Latt. 
Yvur problems shall be exumined, but we 


now got the correct style 
never publ sh suic dal mates. 

G A (Aberdcen).— Kindly look at No. 2801 again. 
right, as you will find on closer examination. 

Mrs T B Rowianp.— At any rate, it never reached us. 

C Daw. (Copenhagen).—We are much obliged for your pretty problems and 
complimentary letter. 

F Wheecer (Aylesbury).—(1 
about half-a-crown. 

II Maxwett Purveavux (Bristol).—If we were compelled to continue the 
game at the bayonet point, we think P to B 5th would probably be our 
choice. 

Ii F Kitsow (Liverpool).—If Black play 1. Kt takes P, then 2. R takes Kt 
ch) or 2. R to Q 8th (ch) yields a bad dual, which we should like you to 
correct in view of the subject of your letter. 

F Procror (West Bergholt).—1. Kt to K 8th gives another solution to your 
problem. 

M Wurrtixcuam.—In your leading variation. after White plays 2. R to 
R 7th (ch), Black replies with K to Kt 3rd; mate can be given with either 
Rook or Knight. Can this be remedied ! 

H D'O Bersarpv, W H Grunpy, and I Irvine Cuarix.— Thanks. 

Correct So.urion or Prosi.em No. 2798 received from C A M (Penang) ; of 
No. 2799 from Thomas FE Laurent (Bombay): of No. 2783 from 
F Wheeler (Aylesbury), E G Boys, and Joseph Willeock (Chester) ; of 
No. 2801 from E G Bovs, A Wheeler (Aylesbury), Jessie M Maclean 

Hove), C H D (West Tilbury), F R Gittins (Small Heath), C M8 
Elsecar’, H D'O Bernard (Honiton), Thomas Muy (Birmingham), und 
Altred F-eld (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

Correct So.vrioxs or Propiem No. 2805 received from F Hooper (Putney), 

Joseph Willeock ( hester), C E Perugini, Dr. Waltz (Heidelberg), A P A 

Bath), J D Tucker (Ilkley), R G Bell (Brixton). lt} Worters (Canterbury), 

Captain Spencer, H Le Jeune, Thomas Harrington, W d’A Barnard 
Uppingham), F Elliott (Crouch End), Shadforth, R T (Belfast), 
T Roberts, Francis Barton (Egremont), D Newton (Lisbon), J Lake 
Ralpb, Mrs. Wil-on (Plymouth), and F Morton. 


The problem is quite 


Yes. (2) It is not expensive; we think 


By C. W. (Sunbury). 
BLACK. 
P takes B 
Any move 


So.ution or Proniga No. 2604. 
WHITE. 
1. Bto K B 3rd 
2.QtoQ Rsq 
4. Q mates. 


PROBLEM No. 2.07.—By Reeixatp Ketry. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
CHLESS IN THE CITY. 
Game played at the City of London Chess Club between 
Messrs. E. O. Jones and P, Howe... 
Ruy Lopez. 
white (Mr. J.) Back (Mr. H.) wuite (Mr. J.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 15. P to B Sth 
2.KttoK B3rd Ktto Q Bdrd 16. P to K B 4th 
3. B to Kt 5th Kt to K B 3rd 17. R to B 2nd 
4. Castles Kt takes K P The real prettiness off this fine ending 
5. P to Q 4th B to K 2nd now begins. White is alraost forced into 
a notable winning position, for, of course, 
Here a good many prefer Kt te Q 3rd at) the Knight cannot be moved wichout 
once, and the difference will soon appear. | worse Joss than the Pawn. 
6. Qto K 2nd Kt to Q 3rd 
7. B takes Kt Kt P takes B 
It Q P takes B, 8. ? takes P, Kt moves; } 
#. R to Q aq, ete, 
8. P takes P 
9. P to Q B 4th 
10. Kt to Q Berl 
11. Bto K 3rd 
12.Q Rto Qsq P to K B 3rd 21. 3 
13. Kt to K 4th P takes P 22. B takes Kt P 
Giving White at once the attack he 23. B to B 3rd B to R Srd 
desired. The Knights are now a great | 24. Kt to B 6th (ch) K to B 2nd 
force | 25. Kt toQ 5 dis.ch)K to K aq 
14. Kt takes P Q to K sq 2, Kt takes B P (ch), and wins. 


BLACK (Mr. Tf.) 
B to B 3rd 
Kt to Q sq 


B takes Kt 
R takes R 
Q takes P 
Q to K sq 


17. 
18. P takes B 
19. Q takes R 
20. R to K Bsq 
21. B to R 6th 
Move for move, this finish will be found 
wor hy of study, aud will excite much 
admiration. 


Kt to Kt 2nd 
Castles 

Kt to B it 
Kt to K 3rd 
Kt to K ard 
Q to Kt 3rd 





CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played at the Brooklyn Chess Club between Messrs, 8. IT. Cuapwick 
and R. 8. Orro. 
King’s Gambit Dvc'ined.) 

BLACK (Mr, O. wire (Mr. C.) 
P to K 4th 15. Kt takes B 

P to Q ath 16. Q Kt to B 3rd 
P takes K P Black reiat la 
B to Q 3rd making } pa way famously” but he did not 
Kt to K B 3rd see far enough. White's reply is, however, 
6. Bto B 4th Castles of great beauty and depth. 

7. Castles P toQ Kt 3rd 17. Q to B 38rd Kt takes R 

This is not to be commended. The object | 18. Q to B 4th (ch) K to R sq 
is to play B to Kt 2nd, aud further support | 19, Kt to Kt Sth Q to B aid 
the advanced Pawn, 20. Kt (Kt 5th) to K to Kt sq 


piack (Mr. O 
Kt to Kt 5th 
Kt takes P 


imagined he was 


waite (Mr. C.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to K B 4th 
3. Kt to K B 3rd 
4. Kt takes P 
5. P to Q 4th 





8. KttoQ Bard Bto Kt 2nd B 7th (c) 

9. Q to K aq B to Kt 5th 21. Kt to R 6th K to R sq 

10. B to K 3rd B to Q 4th (double ch) 

11. B to Kt 3rd B takes B 22. Q to Kt Sth (ch) R takes Q 

12. R P takes B Kt.to Q 4th 23. Kt (R6th) to Q takes Kt 
13. B to Q 2nd P to K B 4th B 7th (ch 


14. Kt takes P 24. Kt takes Q, mate. 
Black should have seen that this was 

threatened by the iast move. B takes Kt 

was the only reply to that threat. 

14. B takes B 


The concluding combination is a genuine 
Philidor’s legacy ich, curiously enough, 
appears for the second week in succession 
in our published games. 














The death is announced of Mrs. Wightman, of Shrews- 
bury, author of the well-known work ‘‘ Haste to the 
Rescue.” She was the wife of an Evangelical clergyman 
in Shrewsbury, who died two years ago. She herself took 
a very active part in good work there, especially among 
working men, and was very liberal in her gifts. The 
wrofits of ‘*‘ Haste to the Rescue ” (£700) were given to the 
Vorkmen’s Hall which, through the exertion of Mrs. 
Wightman end her husband, was built in Shrewsbury. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
One of the most extraordinary surgical triumphs of the 
century has been accomplished by Dr. Carl Schlatter, of 
Zurich, in the shupe of an operation performed on a woman 
for disease of the stomach. Finding it impossible to save 
the life of his patient by any other means, Dr. Schlatter 
removed the stomach of the patient entirely, and then 
united the gullet to the intestine in the second portion of 
its length, and to that part technically known to students 
of physiology as the jejunum. The operation was per 
formed in September 1897, and a note by Dr. Schlatter, 
dated Jan. 10, 1898, shows that his patient is in good 
health, is up and about, and engages in various employ- 
ments. She has gained about 13} 1b. in weight since the 
operation was performed. 


This case deserves recording, for it will become a classic 
one, and will be referred to in the future as probably the 
most extraordinary instance of surgical procedure whic 
was attempted in our day and generation. I mention it 
here, because it involves several scientific points of deep 
interest. ‘To begin with, let us remember the digestive 
system is really a tube along which food passes, and in 
which the food is chemically acted wpon by various fluids 
poured upon it, and so changed. as to be fitted in due 
course for being added to the blood. Now the stomach is 
only an expanded part of the tube, in which food is delayed 
for some time that it may undergo a certain process in the 
way of digestion. The stomach pours out upon the food a 
fluid, secreted in the little glands found in the walls of the 
organ, and called the gastric juice. What the stomach does 
to the food in the way of digestion is both curious and 
important. The stomach exerts no digestive action on fats, 
starches, and sugars, and yet these articles form the great 
bulk of every meal we eat. It is the beef-juice class of 
foods (albumens and casein and gluten, and the like) on 
which the gastric juice is specially intended to act. It 
converts such foods into substances called peptones, wh'ch 
are then absorbed from the stomach and passed on by the 
blood-vessels to the liver, where they are further treated 
before being allowed to enter the circulation and to be 
conveyed thereby to the body at large. 


Now Dr. Schlatter’s case proves to us that it is at least 
possible for a human being to live, to feed properly enough, 
and to gain weight, in the entire absence of a stomach ; and 
this, it must be confessed, seems, at first sight, an extra- 
ordinary result. But it would be illogical for us to conclude, 
even in face of the facts before us, that our stomach is of 
no service to us. ‘There is another and a much more satis- 
factory fashion of accounting for the ability of the body to 
maintain life in the absence of an important part of the 
digestive apparatus. In the living body we see exhibited 
perpetually the principle of ‘* the balance of power.” Thus 
when the lungs fail in their work, the skin and kidneys 
will increase their action, and will perform at least part of 
the work of the lungs. If the kidneys are affected, the skin 
and lungs will similarly be able to assist their damaged 
neighbours. Now, it is the same with the digestive 
system. ‘the sweetbread, or pancreas, which pours its 
juice on the food after it leaves the stomach, manu- 
factures, amongst other things, a special substance 
called trypsin, which exerts on the beef-juice foods and 
their like, a precisely similar action to that carried on by 
the gastric juice of the stomach. Ilere the principle of 
compensation comes into play, Dr. Schlatter’s patient can 
live without her stomach, because happily the sweetbread 
has a power of digesting the very foods on which the 
stomach itself acts, while it performs a digestive action on 


other foods as well. 


Of course, the patient's life is an abnormal one as it 
stands. It remains to be seen how far the subsequent 
progress of the case justifies the hopes of Dr. Schlatter that 
his patient will remain able to nourish herself as perfectly 
as she does at present. She is fifty-six years of age, and 
her recovery is therefore all the more wonderful when we 
have regard to the fact that her vitality is not that of a 
young person. But whatever be the duration of the 
patient's existence, there remains the fact that surgery has 
added another triumph to its already long list of successes, 
and has prolonged the life of this woman in the face of 
circumstances which even a few years ago would have been 
regarded as tantamount to early and certain death. 


My readers will remember that I have frequently dis- 
cussed the problem presented in the case of the divining- 
rod, or ‘‘ dowsing-rod”’ as it is also termed, in connection 
with its use in the discovery of underground water sup- 
plies. I have always left the matter an open question, for 
[ hold it is a matter of evidence, and Professor Barrett's 
work (noticed in this column) seemed to justify this course, 
Ilis conclusions were that, apart from all other cireum- 
stances, the evidence appeared to point to the occasional 
development of some special power on the part of the 
dowser, whereby he was sa to locate the presence of 
water. The idea of this power, probably located in the 
nervous system, and not universally developed in mankind, 
might be assumed at least to offer a provisional explanation 
of the success with which the divining-rod is used. It is 
not necessary, by the way, to use a rod, for one diviner, at 
least, can employ his hands alone. 


Certain geologists are thoroughly sceptical regarding 
the existence of any powers such as those which are 
claimed by the water-finders. Yet another explanation 
comes from Professor Wadsworth, of the Michigan College 
of Mines, U.S. He holds that when a twig is grasped 
in a particular way it is bound to bend downwards 
when the grasp is tightened upon it. Hence, when so 
grasped, the twig bends, ‘‘ water or no water, mineral or 
no mineral.” This explanation, however, will not satisfy 
everybody. It will not account for the correlation between 
successful water-finding and the use of the rod, while it 
will not explain the rationale of those cases in which the 
diviner uses no rod at all, but his hands alone. Professor 
Wadsworth may be recommended to read Professor 
Barrett's book. The last word has not yet been said about 
the water-finding faculty, 
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WoNn’'’rtT WASH CLOTHES. 


MONKEY BRAND 


FOR KITCHEN TABLES AND FLOORS, 


WoONn’rtT WASH CLOTHES. 


LINOLEUM AND OILCLOTHS. 


nt, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 


j 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Pa 


REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 


a 
- 


FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, &c. 








LADIES’ PAGES. 


DRESS. 
In Paris, where the national talent for eccentric ity finds 
its highest development from the cauce célébre to the last 
freakish bivelot, the modistes have now developed a passion 





A SMART GOWN OF CLOTH AND VELVET. 

for outdoor and indoor gowns of drawn or gathered velvet, 
and every woman, more or less, who has that indispensable 
wherewithal by which to humour passing ideas has 
possessed herself of one. Earlier in the season we used 
the style a little on our millinery arrangements over here, 
but it did not affect the popular fancy overmuch. Now, 
however, the notion is having an enthusiastic second youth 
by the Seine side, only this time on frocks and petticoats 
instead of chapeaux. Versonally, | think gathered velvet 
is painting the lily, inasmuch as a stately and beautiful 
fabric thus loses its best effects of soft, smooth surface. 
But fashion is, after all, ‘‘the thing,” and in the desolation 
of that late winter demi- 
saison—which has not even 
the distraction of bathing- 
costumes to relieve its dead 
level—modistes, with a man- 
ner to maintain, must strike 
out in some definite direc- 
tion. What will you ¥ 


A smart afternoon frock 
of emerald velvet treated 
plentifully to these aforesaid 
gathers has been made for a 
‘Transatlantic peeress of this 
realin, who prides herself on 
being three weeks or there- 
abouts in advance of the 
fashion, ordinarily speaking. 
Its skirt has a short train, 
is tight over the hips, wide 
at the end. Three rows of 
drapery gathered by ma- 
chinery, not hand, are ar- 
ranged around the skirt at 
regular intervals, ‘The bodice 
with more claiin to prettiness 
is blouse-shaped, with 
gathered bouillonnés of vel- 
vet, forming a sort of corselet 
which reaches half-way up. 
Above it the yoke is plain 
and spangled with fine jet 
in a floral design, A sham- 
rock-shaped collar of white 
sutin covered with white lisse 
embroidered in black flowers 
makes a becoming diversion 
at the neck. The sleeves, 
also gathered and sprinkled 
with jet beads,” are Thandd- 
some, and a folded black 
suede waistband is anelement 
of novelty studded with 
emeralds and jet. 


Talking of emeralds, I 
met the most alluring muff 
or lorgnette chain a day or 
two since, having three of 
these fashionable stones set 
clear, alternating with 


london, and St, Paul's, 


an enamelled portrait of the King. 
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doubled straps of narrow green moiré ribbon, cach link of 
ribbon and jewels being the same length. It is a pretty 
notion, borrowed from the ribbon-fob of our forebears, but 
has already become too cheaply imitated for long-continued 
favour. Not, indeed, that imitations, in our artistic now- 
adays, are not often improved replicas of costly and often 
clumsy originals. ‘Take, for example, the laces which now 
hail from Nottingham of that ilk and other notable centres 
since machinery has been taught to cunningly reproduce 
the classic designs of Malines, Venice, Chantilly, Brussels, 
or Limerick at a fraction of their hand-made cost. Has 
jewellery ever been more artistically interpreted, even in 
the palmy days of the Well-Beloved, than now by the 
Parisian Diamond Company, whose masterpieces of design 
and setting may lie side by side with the most ambitious 
efforts of the modern lapidury and suffer nothing in com- 
parison ? 


I am reminded by the mention of jewellery of that 
absurd and fantastic mania for jewelled tortoises which 
has bitten so many of the fair and frivolous Parisiennes at 
the moment. In the name of common sense, I refused to 
believe in it until a crazily fashionable acquaintance actually 
produced one at a select tea-party given in the horrid little 
animal’s honour some days ago, These tiny Indian tor- 
toises are worn watch-fashion on the bodice, connected by a 
brooch and thin gold chain to a sort of golden overcoat 
encrusted with jewels, which is hooked on to their shells. 
A jeweller in the Rue de la Paix conceived the wild idea, 
which has taken immensely with the monde of Paris, and 
diamond or ruby-studded tortoises crawling over the laces 
of a fair lady’s gown, are now in the last cri of modish 
vagaries outre mer. Descending to actuality, my friend 
further confided that the creature has a fondness for earth- 
worms, and liked his meals regularly. 


Hunt and county balls are sprinkled thickly over the 
list of present amusements in home quarters and country 
houses, in consequence undergoing a quick change of 
guests as functions succeed each other. This smartly 
made gown of cloth and velvet is on the eve of a Leicester- 
shire campaign, and deserves a measure of admiration for 
its distinctly original lines. <A cleverly contrived bodice 
and apron front of fawn-coloured cloth, beautifully braided 
in silk cloth of one shade lighter, is made to contrast with 
a yoke and plainly draped skirt of soft dove-grey Lyons 
velvet. This contrast of grey and buff or fawn is most 
persuasively successful, and redounds greatly to the credit 
of its creator. <A toby frill of white mousseline-de-soie 
confers becomingly with the complexion. A belt of fawn 
suéde, set with turquoise, holds the waist, and an alluring 
little toque of fawn-coloured wings and twisted turquoise 
velvet sets the seal to a costume of some significance. In 
the same connection, though by a different artiste in modes 
this chic little opera-cape also commends itself to apprecia- 
tive consideration with its rich embroideries of variously 
sized pearl and crystal on white satin, a festooned 
flounce of point de gaze making that luxurious contrast to 
the dark sable border which fur and lace accomplish so 
successfully. A well-tied bow of white satin ribbon with 
long ends further gives a well-considered last touch to the 
wide lace-lined collar. Another entirely seductive cape 
made much in this manner, but being in grey satin with 
chinchilla edge and mousseline shoulder draperies, figured 
forth at the Savoy, whither we went on Wednesday to 
hear the music and admire the coiffures and mob caps @ /a 
Lamballe or the Grand Duchess, not to mention two 
wondrous Marie Antoinette hats, one red and the other 
white, which affected me to the dgepest admiration. Were 
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buewua ® Uiel TO Tih bANG OF BiAMm, 


Time did not permit the actual finishing, for personal preséntation, of the casket in which the Corporation of London presented its greeting to 
the King of Siam on-his recent visit to this country ; but it is now to bedespatched*to his Majesty. 
corner by Siamese elephants bearing the royal crown. The obverse bears an inscription recording the presentation, and the reverse the full blazon 
of the royal arms of Siam enamelled in heraldic colours. Flanking the inscription and arms are enamelled views of the Guildhall, the Tower of 
The lid is surmounted by the full arms, crest, motto, and supporters of the City of London, and bears upon one side 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. Mappin and Webb, of Queen Victoria Street and Oxford Street. 







The oblong coffer is supported at each 


any head-dresses ever more becoming than the wig and 


high-perched hat of that period, with the further 
advantage of taking ten years from one’s age that 


powder inevitably concedes : 


The state of widowhood which may, in conjunction 
with an income, be 


generally speaking set down as one of 
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A CHIC OPERA-CAPE. 

graceful emancipation, is nevertheless, I fear, only appre- 
ciated by the thoughtful few. Fair women, with the income 
attached, are not unfrequently persuaded out of their loneli- 
ness, first, because black is so becoming against golden hair, 
and, secondly—but one really need not pursue that. At 
a dinuer-party some evenings since a not altogether incon- 
solable specimez of this class went down before me to 
dinner ; her dress, a marvel of well-admixed remembrance 
and resignation, so impressed itself on me that I had 
reached the fish stage before stopping to gratefully 
reflect that Dutch salmon costs six shillings a pound 
in January, which denoted a serious situation indeed. 
But the widow’s dress was 
the crux not the cruse of 
that evening, and sufficient 
to account for such mental 
disturbance. First, a dress 
of rich black satin, over it 
another dress of black 
mousseline-de-soie, lastly, a 
third skirt of black tulle, 
exquisitely embroidered with 
twinkling sequins. Two 
ruches of fluffy, well-curled 
black ostrich feather went 
round the hem about four 
inches apart ; while half-way 
down the skirt a Louis 
Quinze design, cut in 
mousseline-de-soie and laid 
on the tulle, made sequin- 
edged undulations with most 
graceful effect. The treat- 
ment repeated at waist and 
at both sides of bodice in 
epaulette form was one of 
the smartest possible addi- 


tions to an already smart 
dress, and, as oh. quite 
compelled my professional 
homage. Under the four 
narrow flounces of jet- 
embroidered tulle, which 
formed the sleeves, were 


others of frilled mousseline- 
de-soie, so us to get a fluffy 
effect. SYBIL. 


NOTES. 
Miss Emily Davies, who was 
one of the two women to 
whom the foundation of 
Girton College was mainly 
due, eight-and-twenty years 
ago, huppily still lives and 
tukes an active part in the 
management of its affairs. 
She and Madame Bodichon, 
the benevolent daughter of 
#« man well known in his 
day for his philanthropy, 
Benjamin Smith, M.P. for 
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The 
Great Hair 
Producer 
and 
Restorer. 





The Very Finest Dressing, 
Specially Prepared and Perfumed, 
Fragrant and Refreshing. 


A LUXURY AND A NECESSITY TO EVERY 
MODERN TOILET. 


“ HARLENE ”’ produces Luxuriant HAIR. Prevent: 
it Falling Off and Turning Grey. Unequalled for Promoting 
the Growth of the Beard and Moustache. 


Physicians and Analysts pronounce it to be devoid of 
any metallie or other injurious ingredient. 


Proved it Herself. 
**59, Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am Gelighted to add my testimony to the 
wonderful effic acy of your hair tonic. I never could have 
credited the effects of ‘Harlene’ had I not myself = 
them.—I am, yours truly, ‘“KATHERINE RAMSEY.” 


Gradually Falling Off. 
** Omega House, Winchelsea Road, Tottenham. 

‘** Gentlemen,—For years past my hair has been gradually 
falling off, when I was recommended to try‘ Harlene.’ I 
procured a bottle, and am pleased to say that I noticed a 
marked change in my hair two weeks afterwards, I have 
used in all four bottles, and now, I am grateful tosay. possess 
a head of hair that I am proud of—I might say, justly. 

“ TALBOT GREY.” 


is., 2s. 6d., and (triple 2s. 6d. size) 48. 6d. per Bottle, 
from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores all over the World ; 
or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE’ CO., 


95 and 96, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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Great Hair 
Producer 
and 
Restorer, 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


REMEDY « BALDNESS 


For Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, Preserving, 
Strengthening, and Rendering the Huir Beautifully Soft. 
For Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c., also for 
RESTORING GREY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR 
IT IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


“HARLENE” Preserves, Strengthens, and 
Invigorates Children’s Hair. 


Stopped the Hair Falling. 

** Miss COONEY, Basin View, Fair Hill, Galway, Ireland, 
is much pleased with the ‘Harle ene,’ and has recommended 
it to her friends. It has quite stopped the falling of her bair. 
Please be prompt in sending present order.’ 


Quite Bald. 

** 12, Grove Street, Retford. 
“Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in stating that your 
‘ Harlene’ is the best I have ever used. I have tried several 
other so-called restorers, but to no purpose. I was quite bald 
on the top of my head, but, thanks to your wonderful 
* Harlene,’ I have a good head of hair now after six weeks’ 
use. You may include aan with your other testimonials. 

—Yours respectfully, ‘ARTHUR BLANCHARD.” 


is., 2s. 64., and (triple 2s. 6d. size) @s8. 6d. per Bottle, 
from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores all over the World ; 
or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE’ CO., 


95 and 96, High Holborn, London, W.C. 





DREW & SONS (crm) PICCADILLY CIRCUS,"2" 





(ONSOLS 


CIGARETTES 
d per Box or [Q 


Lnported from the Unirep STATES. 
~»—> Ten Mouthpieces in each Box, —~ 




















INVENTORS and pmenrgrre o 


PATENT WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS 


THE TRUNK FOR CONTINENTAL USE. 


than Trunks of usual make. 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, MORE PACKING CAPACITY 


Covered Dark Brown Water- 
proof Sail Cloth, or Covered entirely in Solid Leather. 


DREWS’ NEW HAT-CASE. 


Feathers and Trimming cannot get crushed or dam 
when travelling. Hats are pinned with bonnet pins to 
soft a cones. As sketch shows, no springs or clips are 
rongly made and covered in dark brown waterproof 
sail cloth, h, bound leather, good brass lock, &c., including 
x wicker cones, 


Size Wo. 5, 24 in. long, 17 in. wide, 14 in. high. 
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Sketch of Drews’ NEW GRANDE VITESSE Trunk for Packirg 
Dresses and Clothes in Separate Trays, thus avoiding a!l goyepen im SOLID 

creasing and confusion. Trays fit in grooves in Trunk. . LEATHER. Size No.5, 2#in. long 
Catalogues on application by I7in. wide by I4in. high, price £3 6s. 64. 
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car er edajuatel the idea of a Woman's University 
College, and, as one who knew them told me, “ talked 
of it and worked for it night and day” till they suc 
ceeded in materialising it. Madame Bodichon, who was 
a woman of some wealth, gave £1000 to the college at 
starting, and bequeathed it another £10,000 on her death. 
Miss Davies records thet in all no less a sum than 
£70,000 has been given by the public to the general 
yurposes of Girton, besides scholarships and _ prizes. 
Rertuibicing that Newnham, Holloway, the Women’s 
Department of Glasgow University, the London School 
of Medicine for Women, and other educational founda- 
tions have also received large sums from beneficent 
donors during the same quarter of a century, it must 
be admitted that remarkable generosity has already 
been shown to the education of women. However, Miss 
Davies now asks for no less a sum than £50,000 more for 
Girton. She states that the present accommodation is full 
to the utmost and that numbers of applicants cannot be 
received; it is desired, therefore, to build a new dining- 
hall, domestic offices, and rooms for fifty more students. 
It may be mentioned that at Newnham also ‘ students’ 
names are booked for places well on into the next century,” 
which sounds imposing. 


As time passes, no doubt, the women’s colleges will 
be well endowed by the bequests of lonely women who will 
benefit coming generations of their sex with their wealth 
in preference to distant relatives or strangers in blood. 
Already Miss Gamble and Mrs. Pfeiffer have leftlarge fortunes 
for this object. In past times women have contributed much 
to the education of boys and young men, but that was when 
higher education for women was unthought of. Those 
ladies who have money to leave in large sums are, as a 
rule, perhaps, the last of their families—the money has 
only fallen to them unconditionally, because other heirs 
have failed. At any rate, female testators are notably 
generous to public-spirited objects. During last year, in 
the United Kingdom, twenty-five ladies, whose total 
estates amounted to about two and a half millions, left 
to charities, educational and otherwise, no less a sum than 
£631,000 odd. As the value of education to girls becomes 
more recognised, that object will doubtless receive a larger 
share of the beneficence of women. 


It is extraordinary how eager some people appear to be 
to put an unkind construction on all that women do. The 
latest happy thought in this direction is to ascribe the 
greater generosity ‘to public and charitable objects of rich 
women in their wills over that of male testators of equal 
wealth, not to wide views of charity or to tenderness of 
heart, but to a hypothetical greater tendency on the part 
of women to quarrel with their families! Was ever a 
more ungenerous inference ? 


A work of charity that can be carried on by any of my 
readers who have time to spare and but little money to 
give is to undertake to copy literature out for the blind to 
read with their fingers. ‘The cor sepencens who begs me 


to call atten- 
tion to this 
subject gives 
the following 
pathetic illus. 
tration of the 
need for this 
work: ‘J 
knowa young 
student at 
present pre- 
paring for an 
examination; 
please let me 
give you an 
example of 
her difficul- 
ties. A cer- 
tain ‘ paper ’ 
has to be 
completed : 
printed 
books are at 
hand, but, 
alas! to her 
the pages are 
blank. In 
the room 
where she is 
seated at the 
table is a tiny 
boy, who 
with an air of 
grave import. 
ance on his 
little face is 
reading, /etter 
by letter 
(think of it, 
O ye sighted students!), words from the work which his 
sister requires, he at the time being the only one she could 
get to read to her. 


CHALLence Cup ror THe 3rep Vo_unterer BaTra.ioy, 
Beprorpsuike REGIMENT. 


A Bilver Challenge Cup has been presented by 
Li ‘utenant-Colonel E. R. Green to the 3rd Volunteer 
Battalion, Bedfordshire Regiment, for an Annual 
Drill Cympetition between the companies of the 
battalion—the Cup to be held by the officer command- 
ing the company adjudged to be the most efficient. 
The Cup, which is the handiwork of Messrs. Mappin 
Brothe 's, of Regent Street and Cheapside, is hand- 
somely chased in the style of the George III. period. 


The needful apparatus for doing the “ Braille” or dot 
writing which the blind read by their finger-tips costs but 
7s. 6d. ; then the lettering has to be learned, but it is said 
not to be very difficult; after that, whenever half an hour 
can be spared, generous, loving work for the unfortunate 
is at hand—and how much good may be done in this way 
by those unblessed with spare money to give away is plain. 
Will my readers willing to undertake some “ Bri xille 
writing without payment please communicate with the 
Home “Teaching Society, 47, Victoria Street. 


Marriages are curiously arranged; and if they be made 
by Fate, the veiled power must be often in a joking mood. 
The census of New South Wales, recently published, gives 
information not supplied. in our sober returns on the 
relative ages of spouses. It transpires that in the colony 








named there are two women over seventy-five married to 
men under forty-five ; one of seventy with a husband under 

forty, and one confessing to sixty- five married to a man 
not yet thirty. The other sex far outdoes this record, fo1 
there are two wives of seventeen whose husbands are over 
fifty, and a third girl of seventeen who has mar ried a man 
over seventy ; a man over eighty has a wife in her tw enties 
still, and a man over eighty -five has a wife under forty ; 

while two men over forty have actually allowed children o if 
sixteen to be led into marriage with them. The youngest 
wife was fourteen, the youngest husband seventeen years 


old. F. F.-M. 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS 


The will (dated May 23, 1894) of Mr. Thomas Jackson, of 
Springfie 1d Place, Chelmsford, who died on Dec. 6, has 
just been proved by Mrs. Caroline Mary Jackson, the 
widow, Frank Maude Taylor Jones Balme, and Thomas 
Jackson and Charles Henry Jackson, the sons, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate being £176,811. 
The testator gives £200 to his brother-in- law, Frank 
Maude Taylor Jones Balme; £500 to his niece, Alice 
Mary Craven; and £2000 and his household furniture and 
effects, live and dead stock, to his wife. ‘The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, 
for life, and at her decease, to his children in. such shares 
as she shall by deed or will appoint, and in default thereof, 
to his eleven children in equal shares. 

The will (dated Nov. 11, 1893) of the Rev. Edward 
Norman Pochin, of The Vicarage, Barkby, Leicestershire, 
who died on May 15, has been proved at the Leicester 
District Registry by Harry Percy Williams and John 
Edward Montague Finch, the executors, the gross value of 
the personal estate being £111,261 and the net £100,893. 
The testator bequeaths all his wines, consumable stores, 
jewellery, linen, china, glass, books, pictures, furniture, 
and other articles of household use or ornament, horses, 
carriages, live and dead stock, plants, gardening utensils, 
and effects in and about his dwelling-house to his house- 
keeper, Miss Sarah Millner, absolutely, but should she 
predecease him then to his reputed nephew, Charles Norman 
Pochin ; an annuity of £120 to his said housekeeper for 
life; an annuity of £40 to his housemaid, Sarah Ann 
Stanyon, for life; and £50 each to his executors, free of 
legacy duty. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves, upon trusts, for conversion ; and then, upon further 
trust, to pay the whole of same to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society absolutely. 

The will (dated Nov. 29, 1889), with three codicils 
(dated Dec. 3 and 27, 1890, and Noy. 5, 1891), of the Hon. 
Elianore Mary Rice Trevor, of Bromham Hall, Bedford- 
shire, who died on Oct. 15, was proved on Jan. 14 by the 
Hon. and Rey. Alan Brodrick, Edward Rhys Wingfield, 
and George Talbot Wingfield, the executors, the value of 
the per sonal estate being £27,434. The testatrix bequeaths 
£3000 to her nephew, “George Talbot Wingfield ; £1000 
each to her nieces, Frances and Selina Wingfield; £1500 
to her niece, Maud Isabella Wingfield; £1000 to her 
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THE FUSION OF ART AND COMMERCE. 
A remarkable and interesting gathering took place at the 
Hotel Cecil on Friday night, when about five hundred 
gentlemen sat down to dinner on the occasion of the first 
annual reunion of the combined staffs of three famous 
business houses identified for many generations with the 
rise and progress of art in the home—namely, Warings, 
Gillows, and Collinson and Lock, now formed into one 
company and trading under the name of Waring and 
Gillow, Limited. 

The Great Hall of the Hotel Cecil, in which the dinner 
took place, was a fitting theatre for such a gathering, 
being one of the earliest decorative triumphs of the house 
of Waring. 

Mr. Samuel J. Waring, junior, Managing Director, 
occupied the chair, and he was supported by the following 


MR. SAMUEL J. WARING, JUNIOR. 
co-directors—Mr. John W. Waring, Mr. James E. Waring, 
Mr. James McLaren, Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, Mr. Sidney 
Marler, and Mr. W. G. Ponter. Among the other gentle- 
men at the cross-table were Mr. Sheriff Dewar, Messrs. 
T. IF. Wild, H. Ogden Mellor, George Donaldson, William 
Harris, Harold Rathbone, I’. W. Collinson, W. W. Wynne, 
Ilenry J. Ogden, T. A. Skeate, George Riddell, A. J. 
Gordon, R. G. Lovell, J. W. Morris, Patrick Rose Innes, 
Ifugh Rose Innes, E. J. Saunders, F. Assinder, and 
representatives of houses at Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Lancaster. 

On the tables being cleared, the Chairman gave the 
first toast, that of ‘‘Her Majesty the Queen,” and the 
toast was pledged amid a scene of great enthusiasm, and 
the singing of the National Anthem accompanied by the 
Cecil Orchestra. 

The Chairman then gave the toast of ‘‘ The Prince and 
Princess of Wales.” ‘The toast was drunk with great 
cordiality and the singing of ‘* God Bless the Prince or 
Wales.” 

Mr. R. E. Lawson, from the vice-chair, proposed the 
toast of ‘‘ The Company” in a happy manner. 

The Chairman, on rising to respond, was received with 
immense enthusiasm, and the singing of ‘ For he’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow.” When at length silence was restored, 
Mr. Waring replied with great feeling, ‘‘ Gentlemen, on 
behalf of my co-directors and myself, I must express 
great gratification for the manner in which you haye 
honoured the toast of ‘Waring and Gillow, Limited’; 
indeed I feel deeply touched by this expression of the 
entente cordiale that exists in the Company. (Hear, hear.) 
I feel I can only inadequately convey to you my sense of 
appreciation and the pleasure of meeting you under such 
happy conditions as those under which we come together 
this evening. But at the outset I should say that my father, 
the Founder and respected Chairman of the Company, 
dseply regrets his inability to be with us on this occasion. 
I need hardly remind anyone of the extraordinary progress 
of our business during the past year, a measure of progress 
wholly beyond our most sanguine anticipations. There is, 
however, the further gratifying feature that prusperity has 
been general and widespread, and, if we may judge from 
the railway statistics, which are, I think, fairly repre- 
sentative of the conditions of trade, I am enabled to 
conclude that we have in this country entered upon a 
period of great prosperity.. (Applause.) But, unfortunately, 
we are not permitted in commercial, any more than social 
life, to enjoy unalloyed happiness, and I am sure you gll 
join with me in deploring the regrettable conflict in the 
engineering trade. (Hear, hear.) -It is deeply to be 
regretted that this unhappy conflict could not have been 
brought to a peaceful termination by resort to arbitration. 
Many excellent suggestions have been made to provide 
against these unfortunate conflicts, and I must recognise 
the able suggestions made by Mr. Chamberlain, probably the 
greatest commercial authority of this age, that whenever any 
commercial dispute arose, the question should be argued 
before a duly qualified judge, with counsel to represent 
each side. Of course, whilst no decision of such a judge 
would be absolutely binding upon a body of men or 
employers, still public opinion, which is usually a great 


factor, would demonstrate itself so strongly against the 
discontented body that neither could persist against the 
judgment.of such a court of arbitration. The alternative 
of this is the principle of co-operation, which appeals to us 
with such force that we.are at present endeavouring to 
devise some system that shall provide. for the co-operative 
interest of those engaged by the Company. (Loud applause.) 
I cannot help feeling that a great future presents itself to 
the trades with which it is our privilege to be associated. 
The accumulation of wealth usually precedes the develop- 
ment of artistic taste. At no period of the world’s history 
has any nation occupied so great a financial position 
as that attained by the British race, and we can therefore 
logically and fairly deduce a corresponding expansion 
in the intellectual and artistic taste of the nation. It is 
not surprising that not only is this amply demonstrated in 
Great Britain, but that, true to her shaeoaiee as pioneer, 
British products are already gaining great laurels on the 
Continent, where furniture of English design and make is 
in ever-increasing demand. (Applause.) Tor many years 
the possibility of establishing a branch of the house in 
Paris had impressed itself strongly on the members of the 
firm, and they were happy now in having accomplished 
that object, which could not but tend to the further expan- 
sion of the business. But they were not to conclude that 
the vast concern of Waring and Gillow, Limited, had been 
the growth of a few years, but the fruit of seed sown long 
ago and matured through long and difficult seasons. Many 
years ago we were deeply impressed by the sharp line of 
division between the artistic and commercial branches of 
the trade. The artistic element was represented in the old 
days by firms few in number and weak in force, while its 
products were only accessible to the wealthy. The com- 
mercial houses were a huge force, but did not appeal 
to the artistic and refined. The fusion and union of 
the two was nowhere very apparent, and if it did exist it 
was very difficult to find. Our endeavour, therefore, has 
been to combine the artistic and commercial elements of 
our business, and whilst endeavouring to retain an even 
balance between these two great forces, familiarise to all 
classes the principles of purity of style, beauty of form 
and colour, and sound construction. We are stimulating 
the great artistic tide which has set in, and which is every 
day increasing in volume. We are endeavouring to bring 
within the reach of all classes, not only Art in the Home, 
but object-lessons in the adornment of the great buildings, 
such as that within which we have the pleasure of meet- 
ing together to-night. (Great applause.) To attain this 
result we have organised a series of departments which 
shall deal comprehensively with the whole question 
of sanitation, decoration, and furnishing. This will 
obviate the difficulties attendant on the employment of 
numerous contractors, and ensure the completion of a 
harmonious whole. The amalgamation with Warings of 
the famous houses of Gillow and of Collinson and Lock 
has been effected primarily with the object of combining 
in one spirit of enterprise two houses of the greatest 
eminence where work of the highest class shall be produced. 
At the present moment extensive alterations are in various 
degrees of consideration and progress which will enable the 
famous house of Gillow, a house of nearly two centuries’ 
standing, to exhibit the finest range of work that has ever 
been brought together in the history of our business in 
this country. (Applause.) But, gentlemen, all these 
efforts, however strenuous, would have been futile without 
the aid and active support of a zealous and devoted staff, 
and if there is one factor more gratifying than success 
itself it is the delightful reflection that you are surrounded 
by a staff who, in their loyalty, are prepared not merely to 
co-operate, but, when the occasion requires it, sink all 
personal feeling and degrees of rank, and as a solid phalanx 
move forward with irresistible velocity to success and 
victory.” (Loud and prolonged applause.) 

Mr. T. B. Clarke (Gillow and Co.) said: “It may, 
perhaps, interést those present if I be permitted to relate a 
few incidents in the career of the house with which I have 
been associated for many years. (Hear, hear.) Gillows 
made furniture in the latter part of the reign of Charles II., 
and possess an unbroken record of books from 1732, 
and were contemporaries with Adams, Chippendale, and 
Sheraton, being now the only survivors of that unrivalled 
period of English decorative art. Drawings of furniture 
of this period still exist with every detail of manu- 
facture. Gillows exported furniture from Lancaster (the 
then port of the North) to the West. Indies, receiving 
back rum in payment. Ever since that time, through 
all this lapse of years, the house of Gillow has grown 
and prospered, and seems to have defied all the vicissitudes 
of fortune. Such a record in a business subject to the 
fluctuations of fashion and public appreciation is, I venture 
to think, unique. And now, in this year of 1898, she 
finds herself the ally of a house of enormous activity, and 
co-partner in an enterprise which bids fair to set its mark 
upon the industrial interests of the country. Such a 
combination is pregnant with great possibilities. On the 
one hand you have the wisdom and experience that accom- 
panies age, and upon the other youth, with all its energy 
and vitality, and, I was going to say, with all its daring! 
Let us, therefore, make these possibilities certainties, and 
put forth our united strength to make this Company a grand 
success.”’ (Loud applause.) 

The Chairman, after 
proposed ‘‘The Staff.” He said that it was not the 
directors who constituted the firm alone, but each and 
every member of the staff, for in their hands rested the 
reputation of the house and the destiny and character of 
its future. With such an organisation, dominated by the 
concentrated refinement of art and the energy of youth, he 
felt that their resources were such as must havea beneficial 
effect on the home-life of the country—at least, this was 
their ambition. It was as easy to produce artistic 
surroundings as those of a plainer type. The question 
of cost did not affect in the slightest degree the combin- 
ation of harmonious colours, proportion, or effect. He 
ventured to think that they had to a slight degree made 
this contention evident from the many public works 
they had been able to obtain in competition against 
the world, which might stand, he hoped, as a testimony to 
the power of the firm. (Loud applause.) He took the 
opportunity of explaining that he thought that the staff 
were able to render an intelligent interpretation of 


various musical interludes, 
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the architect’s wishes in the execution of their work. 
‘he directors had endeavoured to surround themselves 
with experts in every branch, which enabled them to 
claim that the staff is now without parallel the most 
complete and efficient in London. (Great cheering.) He 
coupled with the toast the name of Mr. Frank Murray, 
whom they all recognised as the first decorative artist of 
the day. (Loud applause.) The toast was enthusiastically 
drunk. 

Mr. Frank Murray, art director, in responding, thanked 
the directors for the cordial manner in which they had 
submitted the toast, and expressed their heartfelt satis- 
faction with the public recognition their services had 
evoked. When Mr. Waring came to London and planted 
the standard of his firm in the centre of the great Metro- 
polis, he had to encounter an organised opposition from 
established firms of long standing. Yet, with a compara- 
tively small number of workers, he had to maintain his 
position, and was in reality in the condition of a general 
organising his forces on the field of battle in the face of 
the enemy. It was no small testimony to his magnificent 
and indomitable energy that the large contracts and work 
with which he had to deal were carried out in a manner 
which would have reflected the highest credit upon any firm of 
the largest establishment. (Loud applause.) Mr. Waring’s 
great central idea had been to retain the individuality of 
the officers combined with the smoothness of a perfect 
routine. (Hear, hear.) They might regard the realisation 
of this as an accomplished fact. ‘The settlement of 
the firm in London came at a critical era in the 
history of industrial art. The general development 
in the artistic ideal of the past twenty years had 
created a public critical and exigent, and Mr. Waring 
recognised that the combination of a carefully developed 
commercial scheme, giving the greatest expansive power to 
individual character, and combined with the employment of 
the best artistic assistance, represented a great future. 
(Applause.) He adverted to the great co-operative ideal of 
community of interest between employer and employed. If 
there was one factor in social economics more obvious than 
another, it must be the unremunerated services that 
rendered our daily life possible, agreeable, and helpful. 
(Applause.) This factor Mr. Waring had generously 
recognised, and he (the speaker) said, on behalf of the 
staff, that the direct personal interest he always manifested 
counted in no small measure for the magnificent series of 
successes this gathering was meant to record. (Applause.) 
In short, the three central ideas working together constituted 
an irresistible force, that commerce, art, and fellowship, 
presiding over the industrial battalions linked under the 
leadership of Mr. Waring and his co-directors, would plant 
their standard triumphantly in every civilised capital. 

Mr. James McLaren proposed the toast of ‘‘ The 
Visitors” ina very felicitous manner. Mr. P. Rose Innes 
responded in appreciative terms. 

The Chairman then gave the toast of ‘‘ The Press,” to 
whom he expressed the deepest iridebtedness. Mr. Edevine 
responded in an interesting and characteristic speech, 

Mr. George Donaldson gave the final toast—that of 
‘*The Chairman.” Ile said that many warm and appre- 
ciative things had been said of Mr. Waring during the 





MESSRS. WARING'S PREMISES IN OXFORD STREET. 

course of that evening, and the warm culogy that had 
fallen from Mr. Murray was not in the smallest degree an 
exaggeration. He personally yielded to no one in Ins 
admiration of Mr. Waring, who was a man of distinct 
and unique qualities, for, despite his surprising youth- 
fulness in point of years and active, unceasing energy, 
he had the remarkable business penetrative eye that 
they were accustomed to say aay came with long 
years of experience. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Waring had 
ong been to him a source of the greatest amazement. 
If he ever takes a rest be could not form any idea 
as to what hour of the day and night he secured it, and 
if he ever slept—-he doubted cli rumour to the effect—then 
he slept with one eye open. (Laughter and applause.) In 
short, he was a man of very remarkable power—a genius of 
energy, ability, and concentration; ever organising, ever 


leading to success. (Loud cheers.) 




















































nephew, Henry Jocelyn Wingfield; £500 each to Lady 
Georgina Gough and the Hon. and Rey. Alan Brodrick; 
£100 to the Hospital for Sick Children (Gough House, 
Chelsea) ; such a sum as will produce £10 per annum to 
the Vicar and Churchwardens of Bromham, for the purchase 
of soup, flannel, and coal, to be distributed as they shall 
think fit; £12 per ennum to the said Vicar and Church- 
wardens for dressing twelve girls, between the ages of 
eight and eighteen, who shall attend the Sunday School at 
Bromham ; and legacies and specific gifts to relatives and 
servants. She settles Bromham Hall and all manors, 
lands, and premises in Bedfordshire, and her share of the 
advowson of Biddenham, on her great-nephew, Charles 
Trevor Wingfield, for life, with remainder to his first and 
other sons, according to seniority in tail male. The residue 
of her property she leaves to the person who shall succeed 
to the Bromham Hall estates, and attain twenty-one. 

The will (dated July 6, 1885) of Mr. John Loughborough 
Pearson, R.A., of 13, Mansfield Street, who died on Dee. 11, 
was proved on Jan. 17 by Frank Loughborough Pearson, 
the son and sole executor, the value of the personal 
estate being £51,943. The testator bequeaths £300 to his 
assistant, John Codd, and annuities of £60 each to his 
sister, Mrs. Sarah Huttman, and his sister-in-law, Sarah 
Christian. The residue of his property he leaves to his 
son absolutely. 

The will (dated June 25, 1886), with two codicils (dated 
Nov. 23, 1893, and Oct. 5, 1896), of General William Anson 
McCleverty, of Wrotham, Kent, who died on Oct. 6, was 
proved on Jan. 15 by the Rev. Robert McCleverty and 
Colonel James McCleverty, the sons, and Miss Elizabeth 
McCleverty, the daughter, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate being £26,786. Under the powers of his 
marriage settlement he appoints £1944 each to his 
daughters, Elizabeth and Emily Jane McCleverty, and the 
remainder of the funds thereof to his son Robert, and he 
also directs that the funds, between £8000 and £9000, over 
which he has a power of appointment under the will of 
Mr. Donatus O’Brien, are to be divided between his 
children, except. his daughters Mrs. Grace St. Hill Mont- 
gomerie and Mrs. Casement Ewing. He gives the lease 
of his house at Wrotham, with the furniture, pictures, 
etc., therein, £250, and his shares in the Larne and 
Carrickfergus Railway, the Larne and Stranraer Boat 
Company, and the Larne Market Company, to his son 
Robert; and legacies to servants. He devises his lands 
and premises in Antrim, Ireland, to his son Robert, for 
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life, and then, as he shall appoint, to his children or issue. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves 
between all his children. 

The will (dated Aug. 8, 1892) of Mr. Alfred Henry 
Pearpoint, of 8, Eton Villas, Haverstock Hill, who died on 
Noy. 10, was proved on Jan. 8 by John Lock, the surviving 
executor, the value of the personal estate being £18,869. 

. The testator gives an annuity of £75 to his sister, Ann 
Longworth ; £100 to Bessie Butcher; and £200 and £2 
per week during the winding up of his estate to John 
Lock. The residue of his property he leaves to his nine 
nephews and nieces, Lionel Edward, Horace, Robert 
Henry, Alfred Henry, Anne, Margaret, Ellen, May, and 
Marie, the children of his brother, Robert Henry Pearpoint, 
in equal shares. He also bequeaths an annuity of £300 to 
his wife, but it would appear that she died in his lifetime. 

The will (dated Nov. 13, 1896), with a codicil (dated 
May 1, 1897), of Mr. William Charles James Lewin, known 
as William 'lerriss, of 2, Bedford Road, Bedford Park, who 
died on Dec. 16, has just been proved by Friend Lewin, 
the brother, and Thomas Herbert Friend Lewin, the son, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £18,427. The testator bequeaths an annuity of £104 
and the use for life of his house in Bedford Road, with the 
furniture and effects, to his wife; £100 to his wife and 
family for their immediate necessities; and his leasehold 
premises, Woodside Cottage, Winkfield, with the household 
furniture therein, to Miss Jessie Millward. During the life 
of his wife the income of his residuary estate is to be dis- 
posed of as his executors shall think fit. At her death he 
gives 2, Bedford Road, with the furniture and effects, to his 
daughter Ellaline, and 12, Newton Grove, Bedford Park, to 
his son Thomas Herbert. The residue of his property is to 
be divided between his three children, Thomas Herbert, 
Ellaline, and William Otto. 

The will of Mrs. Jane Curteis, of Aldenham, St. James’s 
Road, Tunbridge Wells, who died on Dec. 8, has been 
proved by John Clarke Crossthwaite McCall, Alfred Keene, 
und Miss Sarah Jane Purchas, the executors, the value of 
personal estate being £8819. 








The oldest clergyman in the Church of England is the 
Rey. Edward Allen, of Tiverton, Devon, who has celebrated 
his hundredth birthday. His grandfather was Mayor of 
Henley-on-Thames when the massive stone bridge which 
now spans the river was erected. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The death is announced of Mr. E. F. Jenkins, the head of 
the firm of Messrs. Brooks, Jenkins, and Co., proctors and 
notaries. Mr. Jenkins, who succumbed to influenza, was 
only forty-seven, but he was concerned in all the great 
ritual and ecclesiastical suits of the past quarter of a 
century, the last being that of Read and others versus the 
Bishop of Lincoln, in which he appeared for the Bishop. 


The Rev. John MeNeill, known as the Scottish 
Spurgeon, ‘is carrying on an evangelistic mission in 
London. Meetings are being held in the City Temple, the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle and Exeter Hall, and are very 
largely attended. Mr. McNeill has only a few sermons, 
which he preaches regularly in every place he visits. ‘The 
leading Evangelical clergy, like Prebendary Webb Peploc 
and Canon McCormick, as well as many Nonconformist 
ministers, are supporting the mission. 

The new Bishop of Bristol calls attention to the slums 
of the city. He says that they surpass even the misery of 
East London. There are houses, he reports, which seem 
to be falling to pieces, though they are inhabited, and 
which no one takes the trouble to keep in repair. ‘The 
sishop urges that the Church of England has practically. t 
be re-endowed, especially in crowded places, and calls upon 
the Bristol citizens to recognise the fact, and to open thei1 
purses, 

In the School Board election at Bristol, the Church 
party have lost ground. This is attributed by one of their 
organs to an all too prominent alliance with the Conserva- 
tive party. In Newcastle the Church party have also lost 
a seat, the Unsectarians having secured the return of their 
six candidates. ‘Two Socialist candidates, one of them the 
Rey. W. E. Moll, were defeated. 

The Archbishop of Ontario will reach, on July 16, 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. 
In 1862 Dr. Lewis was elected as Bishop of the newly 
formed diocese of Ontario, which contains about one-third 
the acreage of England and Wales. During his incum- 
bency, the churches and parsonages in his diocese have 
been trebled, and almost from the start he has taken a 
place among the great statesmen prelates of the Anglican 
Church. He was the first to suggest the calling of th« 
** Synod of Lambeth.” 

The living of Christ Church, Hampstead, has been 
offered to Canon Streatfeild, who is a well-known leader 
of the Evangelical party. j 
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Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 


Price ls. per Bottle. 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


UBB'S 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
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SCRUBB & CO., 32b SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


AMMONIA 


Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 
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The “ PERFECTED " COD-LIVER OIL is manufactured from absolutely fresh 
and selected livers of the cod fish only at Allen & Wanburys’ factories in Norway. 
By the special processes employed all nauseous oxidation products are avoided, and the 
** Perfected '’ Oil can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ : 


“Perfected” 


**it is a great boon to get such an Oil.’’ 


*“*Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-liver Oil 
can be. ??—The Lancet. | 


@@ ALLEN & HANBURYS desire to state. as emphatically as possible, that their ‘‘ Perfected’’ Cod-liver Oil is NEVER supplied in bulk to be bottled by 
retail dealers, and that no Cod-liver Oil represented as being their ‘‘ Perfected 
Signature in white across the label, and their Trade Mark—a Plough.. Frequent misrepresentations render this caution mecessary. 





—The Practitioner. 


“tas almost the delicacy of Salad Oil."’ 


** No nauseous eructations follow after it 
is swallowed. °?’—Medical Press and Circular. 


** is genuine unless sold in their origina 
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ic WHEELING ” »? is recognised as the most 
practical journal on matters cyclic; this is what it says 
about our Cycles which were exhibited at the National 
Show, Crystal Palace— 
. Sih “THE COVENTRY CROSS 
| H i\y | NG . : (| | appears in what we may be pardoned for saying, as the most improved of any 
é F I rs | 








| machine in the ‘Palace,’ and a critical examination of the work throughout in its 
finished and unfinished states impels us to think that nothing better comes out of 
Coventry at present. 


‘The design has been in every way brought right up to date, and an originality 


is hie in the treatment of popular ideas w hich shows that the firm is going ahe ad. 
| The finish of these truly dainty mounts is exquisite.” 


134, Deansgate, MANCHESTER ; 80, Oxtord Street, LONDON. 





DUNLOP TYRES. 
| 
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cies all the year round. 
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()/ FOAM A ie al! Dien | Go LILY OF THE VALLEY 


World-renowned for the fullness and softness of its fragrance, without artificial odour 


Maislickchen-Perfaumery = 


Beware of imitations Perfume for the handkerchief — Soap — Powder 
Toilet Water — Brillantine — Eau de Cologne. 








= — - Only genuine with the full firm of the creator 
Wing “camaee” Gnaing Tablets. Gustav lkohse + Berli 
Williams’ “American” Shaving Tablets - od everywhere ustav Monse Cesees 


l, 

. 
Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers all over the World, or mailed to any address on receipt of Perfumer by appointment to H. M. the Empress 
price in stamps, by The J. B. WILLIAMS Co., 64, Creat Russell Street, London, W.C., or 161 any, adress on ~~ 


of Germany and H. M. the Empress Frederick, 
Factories—GLASTONBURY, CONN.,°U.S.A. 

















MARIANI WINE] $ 


Nourishes the BODY & BRAIN. 


Testimonials from over 2000 Physicians, and from 


the greatest Celebrities of the Age. | FITTED DRESSI NC B AGS. 
For EXHAUSTION, DEPRESSION, | Mlustrated Price List of 


SLEEPLESSNESS & DEBILITY Z 100 Varieties Post Free, 


Quickly Restores Health, Strength, Energy, & Vitality. 


NOTABLY after INFLUENZA. 


MARIANI WINE is sold by Chemists and Stores, or delivered free by WILCOX &CO., 
83, Mortimer St., London, W. 4s. per Pottle; 45s. per dozen. 


N.B.—Purchasers should insist on getting MARIANI Wine, and accept no Substitute. 


MERRYWEATHER ox 
a To MANSIONS AND AAAS. 


nn" |WATBR FOUND by the Divining Rod. 
. WELLS BORED. 
RAMS ERECTED. 


PUMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Erected, Operated by Electricity, Oil, Gas, Steam, 
Wind, ‘Tarbine, &e. 





















































ESTABLISHED 203 YEARS. “ E 
MERRYWEATHERS © HaTrieLp” 
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NolsELes: s Eur Tric Pump. 





MAPPIN and WEBB’S “ Engadine Dressing Bag, in real Crocodile, completely fitted with Chased 
Sterling Silver and richly Cut Glass Toilet Requisites. Price 100 Guineas. 


HIGHEST AWARDS BRUSSELS EXHIBITION, 1897. 
Only London Addresses: 


NS = x = fi | | oe \) S \ ean a i ’ 

x a EN A é. i Se 158 to 162, OXFORD et .. W.., & 
|MERRYWEATHER. LONDON. SS 

TURBINE — PTED wit * Estate” paneee Pumrine Hawd-Wueet Prue 


Pr En For Water Supply. ab 4 _ ont , a QUEEN VICTORIA ST.., E.C. 
MERRY WEATHERS, 63, Long Acre, W.C., London ; Manchester ; & Greenwich. | (Facing the Mansion House) 
Read “ WATER- SUPPLY TO MANSIONS,” post free. The “Times” calls it “A Practical Pamphlet.” MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: THE ROYAL WORKS, NORFOLK 8T., SHEFFIELD. 
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MUSIC, 
Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, an enthusiast in a good cause, if 
ever there was one, delivered an excellent lecture on the 
Thursday of last week upon the music of past centuries. 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s point is so excellent and so significant 
that it is really worth while developing it briefly. He has 
a profound passion for the musical art of an earlier time 
the musical art that reached a summit of achievement 
within the limits of the instrumental possibilities of that 
time. He recognises the fact that when a certain power 
has been reached in artistic expression, it is possible to tell 
the whole tale of beauty by the help of that power. At 
this day we prefer the somewhat blatant note of the 
pianoforte to the delicate artifices of (say) the spinet, 
the virginal, and the harpsichord. But in the day when 
these instruments were utilised for the full utterance of 
the artistic temperament of the world, the really great 
artists took them and used them with just the right dis- 
position and the right measure of their intrinsic capacity. 
Mr. Dolmetsch accordingly has chosen for his mission 
in life to travel back into the past and to understand the 
aims, the ambitions, the beautiful thoughts of the bygone 
time, through the instrumental means at the disposal of 
those former generations. He quite understands, for 
example, that to play, as a famous English musical society 
did not very long ago, Purcell’s ‘“‘ Golden Sonata” upon a 
full orchestra and two grand pianos is an anachronism in 
art for which there is absolutely no excuse: for the simple 
reason that Purcell not only conceived the absolute beauty 
of the music to which he gave utterance, but that he also 
composed it for exactly the instruments which are set 
forth in the parts of his score. Mr. Dolmetsch, as we all 
know, has done an extraordinary thing in reviving the 
old instruments and in teaching such work to the public 
as was actually purposed for those instruments and for 
nothing else in the world. His lecture at the London 
Institute on this particular occasion was a kind of 
summing-up of a multitude of lessons that he has made 
it worth his while to teach us; and that summing-up 


amounted to this—that the real artist knows his own 
medium, and that it is as absurd for us to change that 
medium as it would be to pass off a water-colour copy of 
a great painting in vils as equal to the original work. We 
fear that Mr. Dolmetsch’s theories are not likely to have 
a vehemently popular success; but it is impossible to 
hesitate in the matter. He is as right as the multiplica- 
tion table. 

The second of the Queen's Hall Symphony Concerts 
took place on Saturday afternoon under the customary 
conductorship of Mr. Henry Wood. Mr. Cowen’s Scandi- 
navian Symphony was exceedingly well played by this 
excellent band, which emphasised all the many charming 
points of the composition. It is not exactly a great work, 
but it is ful! of ingenuity, delicate little surprises, and 
often of real tenderness. Berlioz’s magnificent ‘‘ Pilgrims’ 
March,” from ‘‘ Harold in Italy,” was given in a manner 
altogether worthy of the music, and the ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
prelude (of course to the first act) was beautifully interpreted. 
In fact Mr. Wood must actually give his crueller critics an 
opportunity of using adjectives in connection with his work 
that are not always associated with the superlative degree, 
or he will find that the very excellence of his accomplish- 
ment will become the occasion of fault-finding. 





ART NOTES. 
The half-dozen landscapists who for the third time have 
brought their works together at the Dudley Gallery 
(Egyptian Hall) somehow manage to make a more 
attractive display than one expects. The six members of 
this little coterie, in which Mr. Aumonier replaces the late 
Mr. Hope M‘Lachlan, are ali regular exhibitors at other 
places. All of them are capable of good work, and occa- 
sionally exhibit pictures above the level of their surround- 
ings. No one, however, would imagine that without 
extraneous aid they could furnish an exhibition in which 
mere ‘‘ facture” did not play an important part. A visit 
to the Dudley Gallery will effectually dispel any such 
anticipation, and will convince the visitor that we have 


half-a-dozen landscape-painters, all of whom, with the 
exception of Mr. E. A. Waterlow, are outside the pale of the 
Royal Academy, yet capable of sustaining their claims 
to rank among the most delicate and poetical painters of 
Exiglish landseape. Each painter has his own space 
allotted, and contributes about a dozen specimens. As he 
knows beforehand how his pictures will be hung, he can 
afford to paint them without forcing the tone in order to 
save them from extinction by a rival’s work. Mr. Jamcs 
S. Hill chooses the east side of England, from Sandwich to 
Whitby, as his painting-ground ; Mr. Aumonier is divided 
between Sussex, his true home, and J.incolnshire; Mr. 
A. D. Peppercorn—the English Corot—delights in Surrey 
and Hampshire; Mr. Leslie Thomson in Essex flats 
and on the skirts of the New Forest; Mr. R. W. 
Allan carries us off to the coast of Banffshire, and shows 
us some of the perils of deep-sea fishing; while Mr. 
Waterlow, recognising the responsibilities of his position 
as a member of the Academy and the President of the 
Water Colour Society, shows his skill in depicting scenes 
by land and sea with equal facility. He is the only one of 
the band, however, who habitually introduces figures into 
his pictures; the others are pure landscapists, and we 
cannot but think that they would do well to insist upon 
this being accepted as the cardinal point of their association. 
They are able to make a bright and attractive exhibition, 
their subjects are, with few exceptions, well chosen, and 
the pictures are not so numerous as to bring about a feeling 


of satiety. Mr. Peppercorn’s ‘ Yarmouth Marshes,” Mr. 
Aumonier’s ‘‘ Clearing After Rain,” Mr. James Hill's 


‘*Old Deal Church,” and Mr. Leslie Thomson’s ‘‘ Stack- 
Barge,” may be singled out as specially noteworthy ; but, 
in truth, all are of a very even degree of merit. 


Londoners have now an opportunity of contrasting 
French and German (we use the word advisedly, knowing 
Munkacsy to be Magyar) methods of treating religious 
subjects. Doth artists have in their respective countries 
and also abroad attained distinction, and both occupied 
themselves at the outset of their career with wholly secular 
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Handsome Illustrated Booklet, 


‘“*ALL ABOUT DUNLOP TYRES,” 
Post Free. iI ever since. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, Lro., 


160 to 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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filustrated Book Post Free. Selections Sent on Approval. 
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OETZMANN, of 27, RakerStreet 


TANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 


Tunings free. No hire charged if purchasedin six months 
The cheapest honse for hiring really good pianos by all the best 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
YARIS. — SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROUTR, vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 


Londontolaris (1&2) (1.2.3 laris to London (1 & 2) (1,2,% 
1 a.m. 


Vict Pe a. , * OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 
ictoria .. op f "9 a « fh. ee + 4 e 7 rey owe 
' dnisat . IANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 


London Bridge ,, . » | p.m. 
a “mm. | London Br idge, arr. 7.0 7 - | VUetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two ~ Fare Years B stem. 
Paris ~~ fo 7.15 Victoria .. « w. 7.0 7.6 = | Carriagefree. Tunings free. Cheapest Ho in Tondou for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS Uk 'ZMANN wth O'R, 


Yares—Hingle: First, 342. 7d.; Second, os. 7d.; Third, 188, 74. 7 - ; \ a6 MANSION HOUSE ed WATCHES (Regé.) 27, Baker Street, Portman Square, 


Return: First, t8e, 34.; Second, 42s. Sd.; Third, . Sd. ; : — 
A Pullman Drawing: Room Car runs in the First and Second y Z Guaranteed Genuine ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER, 3-plate Move- G OOD SOUND SECOND-HAND PI ANOS. 
Returned from ie ia Far suvtsto r to badly constrnuete 
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| 
Two Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays). 
i makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 8, 27, Baker Street, W. 





Class Train bet ictoria and Newhaven. A 4 
bon FURTHER FABTIC UL ARS —) Time Re ks, or address ment, Bbréguet Sprung, fy tony in 13 Actions, in Massive Dust 
the Continental Traffic Manager, London, Brighton, and South an Jamp Proof Cases. . 
Coast Railway, London Bridge, 3. E. he ‘ 7 Broadwood’s, Collard’'s, Brana s, and other make rs 

ta . aden £ ae ; ' dnl to £100. Send for De eevee Catak gues. All Pianos packed 
- . wyT r nm — 5 } | free and sent to any part 
Q PE TAL CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. \ , _ THOMAS OETZMANN ‘and CO., 27, RakerStreet, London, W 
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Every SaruRDay First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10.40 \ . D ORGANS. All Improvements 
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subjects. It is therefore extremely interesting to see how 
each has turned to the handling ‘of religious subjects, and 
to see how in both conte mporary thought has influenced 
the artist. M. Dagnan-Bouveret, following up. the line 


taken in his previous picture of ‘“‘The Last Supper, 
now treats ‘‘ Christ and the Disc iples at Emmaus ” 
(Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries, Haymarket), but with a 


difference. In the earlier picture the strength and merit 
of the work lay in the types he had collected to furnish 
faces for the Apostles. Here he seems to have been 
actuated by a desire to introduce a moral d@ Ja Tolstoi into 
his canvas. The central figure, as in ‘‘ The Last Supper,” 
-s the source whence the light radiates over the picture, 
and the attitude of the two disciples as they sit at meat 
with their Unknown Guest is quite in accordance with 
tradition. But when M. Dagnan-Bouveret introduces the 
three figures of the man, woman, and child, either as 
family portraits or as typical figures of Science and 
Religion—the man is standing and the woman and child 
kneeling—we lose touch of the simple naiveté or asser- 
tive command which caused the introduction of hunran 
characters into pictures dealing with religious mysteries or 
rites. There is, moreover, an air of theatrical pose in the 
arrangement of the scene which makes it jar with one’s 
preconceived ideas. 


Munkacsy’s work is conceived i _ a very different spirit. 
Here we have the space before Pilate’s judgment-seat 
filled with a surging mass of men and women, howling 
and gesticulating against the Man of Sorrows, whom Pilate 
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has led forth wearing His crown of thorns and His purple 
robe. Of the group of raving men and women nothing 
can be said unfavourable, unless it be the extraordinary 
hardness of some of the painting and the wooden nature of 
the limbs of the two figures in the forefront of the picture. 
That the figure of the Christ in His deepest snoment of 
suffering and degradation should be inadequate is only 
natural; but the rendering of the Roman soldiers is unsatis- 
factory, while the face and figure of Pilate are alike without 
dignity or feeling. -This picture is destined to occupy the 
middle place between Munkacsy’s ‘other religious pictures 
dealing with the Passion, and in energy and intenseness of 
emotion it surpasses the ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,’ and it is 
less harrowing than the ‘‘Calvary.”’ As a picture, it shows 
that the artist’s talent for scenic effect has advanced, while 
his painting has lost none of its vigour. He reproduces with 
careful attention to history, archeeology, and general effect 
the accessories of the scene. 


‘‘who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
fancy’ may — instead of reading the story of Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia —betake themselves to the Grafton 
Gallery. Their entrance-fees will be the means of aiding 
an excellent charity, and their curiosity will be gratified by 
the sight of Mr. David Sellar’s pictures, recently offered to 
the Guildhall Art Gallery. Mr. Sellar may be perpe- 
trating a gigantic joke, intended to show ‘ by one satiric 
touch” that the art-development of the present time, 
with its public” galleries and its private collectors, is 
unreal and spurious; or he may have wished, by the 
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choice of the umpire, to have shown his appreciation of the 
discernment in Old Masters displayed by the authorities at 
Burlington House. These may have been intelligible, if 
not adequate, reasons for Mr. Sellar’s proposed *‘* bene- 
faction,” concerning which a moment’s doubt could never 
have arisen in the mind of anyone accustomed to frequent 
picture - galleries. Doubtless, there were many painters 
who made replicas cf their own works, and others who 
allowed copies to’ be made in their ateliers by students as 
part of the training of the latter; but in neither case 
would mere caricatures of the master’s work have been 
allowed to go forth’ to the world, and some outward 
regard for the-first-principles of drawing and colouring 
would have been required. None of “these seem to 
have been observed by the manufacturers of seven-eighths 
of the canvases exposed at the Grafton Galleries. Here 
and there one comes across a picture which arrests 
attention—such as Hoppner’s ‘Portrait of a Girl” (7) 
and the ‘‘ Environs of Bath” (4), ascribed to Gains- 
borough, but almost certainly painted by Nash. 
One half at least of Sir David Wilkie’s ‘‘ Greenwich 
Pensioners”’ looks undoubtedly genuine, but the other 
half is either unfinished or filled in by another hand. It 
is, however, expecting too much of our limited credulity to 
be called upon to admire a picture—a really clever one— 

‘* by Richard Wilson, with figures by Hogarth”! On going 
through the list of names ‘(in the catalogue), and then 
looking at the walls, one cannot help feeling that the 
appropriate motto of the collector would have been, 
“ Nuflum numen abest si sit prudentia.” 
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